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WHAT IS AN OPEN 
FORMULA DAIRY FEED? 


This}is an 
open formula 





| AMCO 20% DAIRY 


; 1a) 
(Public Formu 
Corn Gluten — 
ttonseed Meal Cho c , 
13 Soybean Oil Mea 
2 Crone 
Homi Feed an 
. Hominy corn Meal 
n 
Standard Bra 
si Rye Middlings 
“Molasses -—Cank 
“Steam Bone —. 
Gr i ton 
Ground — ned 





400 ibs. - 
— 


GU ARANTEED ANALY siS 
tein (Minit 

pe (Minimum) 

phe (Maximum) 

oie TEIN 17.9% 


-ESTIBLE_ PRO 


. _ DIGEST! 
TOTAL 1 TON — 1450 LBS: 


Fiber 





Steam Bone 
round Lime 


: Stone 
Salt 


ANTEED ANAL YSIS 
(Minimy 
(Minimy 





m) 20% 


m) 4 g 
nig o 
Max 4mum) goa 
70 








. This is not 


UPPOSE you were buying a mow of hay, and were told it con- 
S tained clover, alfalfa, and timothy. You certainly would ask 
how much of each the mow contained. You would realize that there 
might not be enough of the clover and alfalfa in it to make it worth 
the price asked. The same holds true with a mixed feed. 


Take a careful look at the two feeds above. At first glance they may 
seem the same. But they are not. Far from it! The formula of AMCO 
20% DAIRY tells you not only what is in the mixture, but how much 
of each ingredient is used. Furthermore, it tells you just how much 
of the mixture is digestible --what part of the feed the cow actually 
uses to make milk. This is an open formula. You will find one on 
every bag of Amco- mixed feed. 


The second is a list of ingredients such as you will find on a bag of 
closed formula feed. You are no wiser about the mixture than you 
were before you read it, because you do not know whether you are 
getting twenty pounds or five hundred of any of these ingredients 
when you buy a ton of this feed. You have no way of checking to see 
whether the price is fair, based on market values of ingredients, 
whereas you can take the open formula of any Amco feed and figure 
its value yourself. 


The colleges of agriculture consider the open formula so important 
that they will recommend formulas for commercial mixing only 
when the miatures are to be sold the farmer on an open formula 
basis. Because it is the only feed mixing service of national scope 
willing to meet this requirement, Amco is the only national feed 
mixing organization which brings to the feeder a complete line of 
feeds mixed on formulas recommended by the college feeding 
authorities. 
Amco 20% Dairy 
AMCO 20% DAIRY is a complete grain mixture. The gluten feed and meal, 
the cottonseed meal and soybean oil meal furnish the right amount and 
quality of protein to supplement the other nutrients in the mixture. Mo- 
lasses and wheat bran make the feed bulky, laxative, and palatable. Bone 
meal, limestone, and salt supplement the minerals in the grain. 


MCO 


FEED MIXING SERVICE 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 
OWENSBORO, KY. PEORIA, ILL. OMAHA, NEB. 
Alfalfa Plants at: POWELL, GARLAND, AND WORLAND, WYO. 

















Listen in on WPTF, 7:30, 
Friday, December 16 


{VERY Progressive Farmer 
reader who has a radio should 
listen in on Station WPTF, Durham 
Life Insurance Company of Raleigh, 
at 7:30 Friday, December 16 when 
the proceedings of the first North 
Carolina Master Farmer Banquet will 
be broadcasted from the Sir Walter 
Hotel. Governor McLean, Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, Judge Isaac M. 
Meekins, Dr. Tait Butler and other 
distinguished men are expected for 
brief, concise talks but farmers will 
probably listen with >.< interest to 
the responses of the Master Farmers 
themselves. 

You can get Station WPTF by 
tuning in on the highest frequency 
at which you have gotten reception 
from any other station. On most 
dials where the range is from 1 to 
100, WPTF will be located around 
90—certainly between 85 and 100. 











IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
FOR FORMER TOBACCO 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERS _ | 


OW that receivers of the Tobacco 

Growers’ Cooperative Association 
are predicting a substantial payment on 
participation certificates, holders of these 
certificates are naturally getting inter- 
ested in seeing to it that the records are 
all in shape for them to collect. All 
claims against the association must be 
filed by March 1, 1928, and all objections 
to claims by April 1, 1928. Regarding 
the holders of participation certificates 
Mr. James H. Pou, of Raleigh, one of the 
receivers, gives The Progressive Farmer 
this authoritative official statement :— 





“Holders of participation certificates 
are not regarded strictly as creditors. 
They are more nearly analagous to stock- 
holders in a corporation. The books of 
the Association will be considered suffi- 
cient proof of the validity of any partici- 
pation certificate issued, provided the cer- 
tificate remains in the hands of the origi- 
nal holder. Therefore the person to 
whom the certificate was issued and who 
now holds the same will not be required 
to make proof. 

“Where the certificate has been as- 
signed and the assignment noted on the 
books of the Association, the assignee 
need not make further proof. But where 
a certificate has been transferred and the 
transfer is not shown on the books of 
the Association, it will be necessary for 
the transferee to make proof before the 
Special Master, Hon. Henry Bowden, 
Norfolk, Va. 

“Where the transfer was not for full 
consideration, and both the original holder 
and the transferee are interested, it will 
be well for them to explain to the Special 
Master their respective interests. Where 


the original holder of the certificate has | 
not assigned it but has. died, it will be | 
necessary for his legal representative to | 


make proof before the Special Master 
and to the proof of his representative 
capacity—administrator, executor, etc. 
“As far as possible red tape and tech- 
nicalities in the proof will be dispensed 
with. Ordinarily an affidavit giving the 
date, number, and amount of the certifi- 
cate, the names of the original owner 


and the assignee, with the original cer- | 


tificate and a copy thereof attached to the 
affidavit, and the affidavit sworn to before 
a notary public, and sent to the Special 
Master, will be sufficient: and he, on 
request, will return the original certifi- 
cate, keeping the copy. 


“Where the participation certificate has 
been assigned, and there is a dispute or 
controversy between the original holder 
and the assignee, that matter should be 
called to the attention of the Special Mas- 
ter; and both claimants should make af- 
fidavits setting forth their respective 
claims and contentions. 


“If newspapers in the tobacco section 
would copy this notice they would render 
a service to many of their readers.” 











The Progressive Farmee 


flywheel housing will hold engine in a 
tight grip that practically eliminates 
vibration, removes chatter from trans- 
mission bands and rattles from floor 
boards. Crankcase arms cannot break; 
those already broken are repaired per- 
manently. il leakage reduced. Nuts, 
bolts and rivets stay tight. 
Use as_a brace for three or four 
6peed auxiliary transmissions. 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER 
CORPORATION 


102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 





~ . Pioneer *‘ 

| Engine Support 

TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 





Couteey’e Roup Remedy is certain protection 5 
the 


against ravages of Roup—that fearful conta-> 
gious disease that kills millions of chickens every ™ 

ear and completely wipes out so man flo 3 
bold, damp weather brings on Roup. n't be = 
Conkey’s on hand all 


Just put it in the drinking water. Chickens dot- | 
tor themselves. It kills the Roup germs and saves ~ 
the fowl. Equally important as a preventive, forit ” 
keeps Roup from getting a start. a 

tern Prices— Packa; 26c, 50c, $1.00; 

1 ie tan, $2.30 5 Ib. cane $8.50; sill postpaid. 
Coloradoand West—Pack: 0c, 60c, $1.20; 
136 Ib. can, $2.50; 5 Ib. can, $0; all postpaid, 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces that = 
swelling of the membranes in the eyes and other 

aces caused by colds or other roupy conditions. 

events cankers from forming. Squirt it into” 
eyes and nostrils. i 
Eastern Prices— Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. i 
Colorado and West — Packages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 50 cents” 
to anyone who keeps chickens. Sent for 4 cente= 
in stamps. am 


THE G. E. CONKEY CoO. 
6663 Broadway Cleveland, Ohie 


Conkeys Roup Remedy | 


caught unprepared—keep 
the time. 
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INCREASE TOBACCO PROFITS | 
BORDEN TITE-CURE BARNS & 


More than three score Borden’s Tite 
Cure Tobacco Barns put to work in 
North Carolina alone during 1927. 
Borden Tite-Cure Barns complete cure 
in quicker time, give better grades, 
use less fuel, are as nearly firepr 
as possible and in case of fire, may 
be repaired for one-fourth of original 
cost. They are unaffected by extreme 
outside weather conditions. Much eas- 
ier to operate than old style barns. 
We furnish complete 
set working plans free- 
Write for booklet which 
gives complete infor~- 
ma pictures a! 
letters from barn own- 
ers. 


wih 


sip ¥ REE ERNE 


LOOT EP IE BR LHS 





ne mee 


mae nd for ; 
mr \ Er fe 
= > bookle ° 
Yep cetsem sald wom bem ae 
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CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 
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A Score Card for “Master Farmers” 


Why Not See What Score You and Your Farm Make by These Tests? 





and free from gullies, rocks, bushes, etc., a 





Operation and Organization of 
the Farm, 460 Points 


INTENANCE, OF SOIL FER- 
DT . Wibeatibesne?ieveheosseeue 85 Points 


Legumes, 25 points—If one-third the 
tivated land grows a crop of legumes each 
make no deduction. If the legumes 
fown fall short of one-third the cultivated 


one 


South 


“Master 


Farmer” 


N LAST week's Progressive Farmer we explained our plan for selecting 
I in every North Carolina county this year—to be 
followed later by plans for selecting “Master Farmers” in Virginia and 
Carolina. 

In last week’s paper was also given a sort of skeleton outline of the 1,000 
points by which farmers proposed for 


“Master Farmer” 


honors are to be 


full score may be allowed. If the fields are 
small, patchy, irregular, and broken by gul- 
lies, bushes, etc., severe deductions should 
be made. Large, regular and uniformly shap- 
ed fields, free from all obstructions to the 
use of large labor saving implements reduce 
the cost of production and enable the farmer 
to cultivate more land with less cost for man 
labor. Topography should be considered for 
location of fences, roads, buildings, etc. 


ind deduct proportionately. If no legumes 
p grown deduct the full 25 points. 


%b) Terracing and Drainage, 25 points.—If 
ing land in cultivation which needs terrac- 
has not been terraced and land in culti- 
tion which needs draining has not been 
ined, deduct 25 points. If some of the 
ds in cultivation which need terracing or 
ining have been terraced or drained, de- 

from 25 points that proportion of 25 

Bints which the unterraced or undrained 

mds are to the whole of the lands in culti- 
tion needing terracing or draining. If all 
land in cultivation needing terracing and 


judged. So great is the interest in the subject, howeve¥, that we have decided 
to publish now a complete copy of the official Score Card. 

This “Score Card” will be found interesting not only as a test by which 
“Master Farmers’ are chosen, but as a yardstick by which any Progres- 
sive Farmer reader may judge his own farm accomblishments. It will be an 
interesting experience for any subscriber to “check up” himself and see how 
many out of a possible 1,000 points he can justly claim. 

This Score Card has been prepared with great care by eminent agricultural 
leaders in codperation with our editorial staff. In connection with each item 
will be found just how many points you are entitled to if you are doing what 
is required by that item. If you are not doing what the item mentions, then 
deduct the number of points mentioned from your total possible score of 1,000 


trees 
branches, etc. 
instead of growing trees. 
way as to thin where thinning is most need- 
ed, leaving the most desirable kinds for fu- 
ture growth. 


II. Business Ability and Methods, 


10—CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF 


TIMBER LANDS 10 Points 


Fire must be kept out of timber land. When 
are cut for timber, remove tops, 
Cut out dead trees for wood 
Cut trees in such 


125 Points 


ining are terraced or drained, and the 
per care is being given those already 
Hilt, make no deduction. 
Ac) Stable Manure, 20 points.—If all manure 
duced on the farm is well cared for and 
plied soon after produced, make no de- 
tion. If manure is piled in the open and 


points. 


Why not ask your wife and older sons to take an evening with you and go 
over this Score Card item by item and see just where you are making good 
and just where you are falling short? 


1—MARKETING METHODS AND 
EFFICIENCY 


Efficiency in selling the products of the 
farm count for more than any particular 
method. Since the codperative marketing of 
farm products has proved the most efficient 





lied only once or twice a year, deduct 


method yet developed, credit should be given 





points. If no attention is given to the 
ing, saving and applying stable manure, deduct 20 points, 
Commercial Fertilizers, 15 points.—If lands respond prof- 
bly to the use of commercial fertilizers and sufficient are 
Wi to replace the plant food removed by the crops, make 
deduction. If insufficient plant foods, including lime, 
fe returned to the soils to keep up soil fertility, deduct 
ecordingly. 


MEROPPING SYSTEM ...cccccccccccccccccccsoccccsce® FOMmMts 
‘¥ the cropping system provides for at least one-third the 
d to grow a legume crop each year; provides for the fullest 
actical use of man, horse and other power; consists of 
bps adapted to the soils and climate; produces crops for 
lich there is a satisfactory market or means of disposal; 
d@ the system of farming is suited to the available capital, 
fuipment, soils, markets and the abilities of the operator, 
e no deduction. To the extent that the cropping system 
ils short of the above requirements, deduct a proportional 
Ount from the 75 points, 


DEQUATE TOOLS, MACHINERY AND OTHER 
» FARM EQUIPMENT WELL HOUSED AND 
_ REPAIRED idestasces dace svage .65 Points 
(a) Adequate Equipment, 45 points.—In scoring on this item 
tools and other equipment must be adequate for the kind 
i farming practiced and such as to economize man labor and 
of production. Deduct only as equipment falls short of 
requirements. 
fb) Housing, 10 points.—If implements when not in use, are 
ept under shelter where protected from the weather and 
Mer damaging influences make no deduction. As this ideal 
dition is departed from, deduct proportionally. 
t) Repair, 10 points.—If such equipment as is on hand and 
ed is kept in good repair, make no deduction. If equipment, 
her new and good or old and inadequate, is not kept in 
ir, deduct from the 10 points in the same proportion, 


NG AT HOME—PRODUCTION OF FARM 
-.50 Points 


scoring this phase of the farming, the kind or quality 
the living, the variety and quality of the products grown 
Produced on the farm for home consumption should be 
sidered. No credit should be given for living at home 
B inferior or inadequate home-grown supplies nor for un- 
. able products or those produced at a cost greatly ex- 
ling what they could be purchased for. 


pplies which should be produced in adequate quantities 
of suitable quality are milk, butter, garden vegetables, 
» canned vegetables and fruits, poultry products, meats, 
» for the family, and feeds for the farm livestock. De- 
Hions should be made in proportion to the failure to com- 
with these requirements, 


Be VEELDS 0... ccccsccccccccvcccccccsccescseccs eM Pointe 


Feonomy of farm production is largely influenced by the 
per acre, therefore, unless crop yields are above the 
for the 5-year average for the county, no credits 
d be given. If crop yields are 1% times the 5-year av- 
for the county on the principal crops grown, make 
eduction. For every bushel of grain, 40 pounds of hay, 
'8ix pounds of lint cotton below 1% times the 5-year av- 
for the county, deduct 1 point. 


6—-ADEQUATE FARM BUILDINGS CONVENI- 
ENTLY ARRANGED ....... sadacdvseuedeencs penne 30 Points 


The buildings should be adequate and suited to the kind 
of farming. Suitability of the buildings, or their adaptation 
to the needs of the kind of farming done should be given 
15 points and deduction made as they fall short of the re- 
quirements of adequacy and suitability. 

Convenience of arrangement may be judged from two view- 
points, first, convenience of location, such as near the center 
oi the cultivated land, to roads, the residence, etc., and sec- 
ond, the convenience of location in relation to each other 
and convenience of interior arrangements for doing the work 
required. These considerations should be given 15 points and 
deductions made for departures from the ideal. 


7—LIVESTOCK ...... PRA SR SAT RE ee cacabead ..65 Points 

(a) Feed Production, 25 points.—Roughage of good quality 
should be produced for all the needs of the livestock, con- 
sisting of good and ample pastures; legume hays for younger 
animals and dairy cattle at least, and silage where as many 
as 15 or 20 head of dairy or 25 head of other cattle are kept. 
For this 15 points should be given and deductions made in 
proportion to the degree of failure to meet these require- 
ments. The production of concentrates should be ample to 
supply the needs of all work stock, milk cows, poultry, and 
hogs for supplying family needs, and for livestock kept for 
commercial purposes concentrates should be produced as 
far as practicable with the soils, climate and other facilities 
and conditions. As the farm falls short of this feed produc- 
tion, deductions should be made proportionally from the 10 
points allowed for the production of concentrates. 


(b) Quality of Livestock, 20 points.—The quality of the~ 


livestock or their efficiency for doing the work intended 
rather than breeding should be the chief consideration, but 
3 to 5 points should be deducted for each grade or scrub 
sire used. Deductions should also be made for insufficient 
livestock to supply the farm needs for dairy, poultry and 
pork products. 

(c) Care and Feeding of Livestock, 20 points.—The care 
given the livestock will be judged from the facilities for 
proper care, the condition of the animals -and their produc- 
tion and evidence of freedom from disease, and for these, 
10 points may be given and deductions made for deficiencies. 
In feeding, ample quantities of suitable feeds for the kinds 
of animals and for doing the work required must be consid- 
ered, and balanced rations necessary for the best health and 
production of the livestock must be fed. Ten points should 
be allowed for satisfactory feeding and deductions made for 
failures to feed properly. 


8—-GOOD SEEDS 

Planting seed for all the principal crops should be pure 
and receive good care. Testing for germination, and treat- 
ment of grain seed for smut and other seed for other dis- 
eases should be practiced. Seed selection if done intelligently, 
should receive credit, but no deductions should be made be- 
cause a man does not ‘produce his own seed, provided he 
obtains good, pure seed for planting. 


9—-LAYOUT OF FARMS AND FIELDS. 15 Points 


If the layout of the farm is such as to make the fields 
readily accessible from the ‘buildings, are regular in form 


ee eeeeeeeeees 


for marketing through codperatives those 
products for the marketing of which codperatives are avail- 
able, but as stated, efficiency in marketing is the chief con- 
sideration. One help to efficient marketing is the produc- 
tion of high grade products, properly sorted and graded and 
marketed in acceptable standard packages. 


2—FARM ON CASH OR BANK FINANCED BASIS..25 Points 


Many farms are under-capitalized, while others are over- 
capitalized, but the efficiency and profits are aided by suffi- 
cient cash or bank credit to enable the farmer to buy his 
supplies for production for cash instead of a credit basis and 
the payment of exorbitant time prices. The borrowing of 
money, if not excessive, is no obstacle to good farming, but 
buying supplies on credit and paying time prices is not good 
farming and deductions for such methods should be made. 
Borrowing for productive equipment is permissible. 


in ap OF HANDICAPS AND DIFFICUL- 
TIES 


The man, who inherits a farm and money should not be 
penalized, provided he does good farming and makes money 
and adds to the value of his farm, but the man who starts 
with nothing and secures and pays for a farm and over- 
comes other difficulties and handicaps deserves much credit. 
The score on this point must be left to the information and 
judgment of the scorer. Credit may be given for adjusting 
farm policies to inaccessible markets. 


4—KEEPING FARM RECORDS ..............05++ soeee 


To secure the full score an inventory must be made yearly 
and records kept of all cash receipts and expenditures. An 
account should also be kept with all principal crops and 
animals so as to show approximately the cost of production 
and receipts, but if an annual inventory is made and an 
accurate record kept of cash receipts and all expenditures, 
no large deduction should be made because accounts are not 
kept with individual crops or operations, 


III. General Farm Appearance and Upkeep, 
100 Points 


1—REPAIR AND UPKEEP OF BUILDINGS........50 Points 
All buildings must be kept in good repair and neat and 


clean. Wood work should be painted. 


2—CONDITION OF FIELDS .........cccescecseeseeess20 Points 
Fields should be well cultivated, free from weeds, and free 

from gullies, and wet, undrained, non-productive spots or 

portions. Pastures should be free from weeds and brush. 


3—MAINTENANCE OF FENCES, DITCHES AND 
ROADS ...ccceces thiseane parnaet cass ress coh cacsnale wane 
Fences should be ample and strong for the control of stock 
and deduction made fcr inadequate fencing for the kind of 
farming practiced, and for loose wires, boards or rails and 
for rotten and absent fence posts. Ditches should be kept 
open and their banks free from weeds and brush, Good farm 
roads are an important aid to satisfactory farming, and rough, 
impassable roads either on the farm or in front of the farm 
should merit a deducticn, 


(Concluded on page 9) 
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Farmers Need More Life and Fire Insurance 


URING the coming twelve months it is the aim 
D of The Progressive Farmer to give especial at- 

tention to the business side of farming. With- 
out neglecting in any way the fundamental matter of 
richer land and more profitable production, we shall 
try to give our readers all the information possible 
about many important matters of farm business that 
have not heretofore had as much attention as they de- 
serve either from farmers or farm papers. 

This week—and in fulfillment of an announcement 
previously made in our “$500 More a Year” series— 
we wish to discuss editorially a subject that is not only 
important as a matter of farm business, but also of 
urgent timeliness. As the old year ends and a new 
year begins, every wise farmer takes stock of his gen- 
eral financial and economic situation. It is important 
for him to know not merely what he has,’ but also 
whether he can reasonably count on keeping what he 
has. The element of risk or danger to everything he 
owns must be carefully considered. And in this con- 
nection we should like to urge every Progressive Farm- 
er reader between now and January 1 to give careful 
thought to some facts that have impressed themselves 
upon us regarding the need for more life and fire in- 
surance for farmers. 

I 

At present relatively few farmers carry fire insur- 
ance on their homes, outbuildings, etc., and yet fire is 
nowhere more fearfully destrucfive than on the farm. 
With such inflammable materials as hay, straw, lint 
cotton, etc., on hand to be touched off by spontaneous 
combustion, by lightning, or by carelessness of laborers, 


it is a hard matter to prevent fires on the farm. And 
give a farm fire an inch and it will take a mile. One 
can be in no more helpless predicament than a 


farmer who wakes in the dead of night to find his 
home on fire. Lacking effective means of fighting a 
fire that has made any real headway, he can only stand 
helplessly by and watch his home of hallowed mem- 
ories reduced to smoke and ashes. 


Not only should we have fire insurance but we should 
try to have it in reasonably ample amount. We know 
of a farmer who took out fire insurance five years ago 
just after starting out to farm for himself. At that 
time he had a home, a barn, a few tools, and very little 
else. Since then he has remodeled his home, built a 
dairy barn, installed a lighting plant, purchased more 
machinery, and in many ways added to his property 
holdings. But each year he has renewed the few hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of insurance that was ample five 
years ago, but would not begin to cover his loss now 
that he has so greatly increased the value of his prop- 
erty. 

Wherever there is a farmers’ mutual company, farm- 
ers can insure their property for a low rate. Expenses 
are kept at a minimum and all profits are prorated 
back to the farmers on a basis of premium payments. 
Some of these mutuals operate under an unlimited 
liability plan whereby the insured obligates himself to 
pay his pro rata share of all losses. Members then 
feel a direct interest in doing away with fire hazards 
on their premises and in exerting every effort to pre- 
vent the destruction by fire of their own and neigh- 
bors’ property. 

Il 

But even more important than the protection of prop- 
erty by fire insurance is that form of insurance that 
keeps the wolf from the farm door after the head of 
the family passes away. 

Life insurance alone of all forms of insurance has 
the advantage of being in every case an investment 
rather than an out-and-out expense. To collect on fire 
or tornado insurance, the house or barn must burn or 
be blown away. Every barn doesn’t come to an abrupt 
end through the agency of fire or wind, although many 
do, but every life must end, and with every life insur- 
ance policy there must be a payment. However, there 
are forms of life insurance that are paid to the insured 
himself instead of at his death, and life insurance in 
force for as long as three years has a loan value. In 
times of emergency you can borrow against it at low 
rates of interest. The danger here is in failing to pay 
off the loan, and thus reducing the measure of protec- 
tion given the beneficiary. 

Life insurance is used for about nine different pur- 
poses, but the three which are of most importance to 
the farmer are: (1) family protection; (2) business in- 
surance; and (3) insurance for educational purposes. 
Of course, the prime purpose of life insurance is to 
protect the family, and it is the duty of every conscien- 


tious family head to take steps to insure for his family 
comfort and independence. There is nothing more 
distressing than the abrupt change in the mode of 
living of the family that follows the death of*an im- 
provident family head. 

In these days when education and ‘training count so 
heavily in our efforts to attain financial independence 
and to make possible the living of a pleasurable and 
well rounded life, it is also the duty of every farmer 
who can do so to make certain that his children are 
educated regardless of whether or not he lives to see 
the job through. However, one does not have to die 
in order to collect on an educational policy. If the 
farmer lives, the children’s education is taken care of 
by an endowment fund on which the farmer has paid a 
certain number of installments. On the other hand, 
if he dies, the education is provided for because the 
policy stipulates that the endowment is to be paid in 
monthly installments when the children are ready for 
college for a period of four years, regardless of wheth- 
er or not the policy holder lives. 


Another matter of much importance is this: Many 
farm mortgages are foreclosed that might have been 
paid off if the farm owner had been given an oppor- 
tunity to meet the payments. If there is a mortgage 
on the farm, it is the duty of the owner to meet and 
solve the problem that it involves. It is unfair to do 
nothing about the matter and on death pass the load 
on to a financially helpless family. Jn view of the 
many mortgaged farms in the South, there should be 
more life insurance written for the specific purpose of 
paying off mortgages. A farmer can insure his life 
for the amount of the mortgage and stipulate that in 
case of his death the money is to be used for that pur- 
pose. Or he may insure his life on a 15-year endow- 
ment plan, so that at the end of that time he will have 
money for the purchase of land or to make needed 
improvements. 


In buying life insurance a definite plan should be 
followed. It is well to provide for the payment of a 
part of the insurance money in ‘a lump sum on the 
death of the policy holder. This lump sum payment 
should be sufficient to cover the expense that invariably 
follows illness and death, to pay off pressing and all- 
important obligations such as a mortgage on the farm, 
and to provide the family with sufficient funds to meet 
their changed condition of life. Beyond this point, 
ordinarily it is inadvisable to provide the family with 
insurance money in a lump sum. Where men or women 
inexperienced in business affairs are left with insurance 
money beyond their immediate needs, there is too great 
an opportunity for unwise purchases or investments. 
To meet this condition, insurance companies now write 
policies that provide for the payment of insurance 
money at the rate of so mucha month. In other words, 
such policies provide for a monthly income which is 
much safer in the hands of the average person than a 
sum of money beyond immediate needs. 


A final word of caution we would add is this: that 
life insurance should be purchased early in life. One 
of our readers says :— 

“Until I was thirty years old, I thought life in- 
surance was not intended for farmers. This atti- 
tude was due to my lack of information about in- 
surance. My ignorance has cost me a lot of money 
in higher premiums and it nearly prevented me 
from ever getting any insurance at all because of 
impaired health.” 


We know of a farmer who died leaving his wife, son 
and daughter a mortgaged farm and $200 in money. 
But his insurance saved the home, educated the chil- 
dren and made possible a reasonably comfortable living 
for the widow. This is just one simple illustration of 
what a godsend dn insurance policy often proves for a 
farmer’s loved ones. And life insurance has stood the 
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test of time. Starting in the United States between 
1840 and 1850, it has grown until today there are poli- 
cies for $80,000,000,000 outstanding, issued on more 
than 50,000,000 Americans. And here is one invest- 
ment which anyone can make with practical insurance 
that there is no risk involved, because insurance com- 
panies are under the closest supervision of the goy- 
ernment. 

Let’s see to it that-both farm property and farm 
lives have in increasing measure in 1928 the same sane, 
sure, and wise protection through insurance which prac- 
tically all business men in towns have found it pru- 
dent and profitable to adopt. 


SAM JOHNSON GETS HIS CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


= HAT kind of a Christmas do you expect to 

WV have at your house, Sam?” we asked Sam 

Johnson the other day when he parked his 

car near The Progressive Farmer office and came in to 

invite the entire office staff to his community’s annual 
rabbit hunt. 

“T’m having a hard time getting ready for it. I have 
slipped off today to get some Christmas presents. There 
are one or two tenants and one or two friends I always 
send The Progressive Farmer to—and that’s mighty 
cheap, now. But then I must plan gifts for the baby, 
and all the children on up to Sallie, the head of the 
family—a hard job, and yet the pleasantest sort of one, 
too. The hardest part is to get what will please each 
one—except Sallie, of course. I always know what 
she wants.” 

“Does she come right out and tell you?” we asked. 

“Not exactly, but that’s what it amounts to. You 
see, Sallie has a way of getting things done without 
asking folks to roll up their sleeves and pitch in, 
T’other day she was cleaning up in the bathroom, and 
she says to me, ‘Sam,’ she says, ‘put some more wood 
in the furnace; it takes this bathroom a mighty long 
time to get warm. I’ve been trying all the year to save 
up enough money to buy an electric heater, but I just 
couldn’t do it.’ That’s what she said. What she meant 
was, ‘Sam, an electric heater for the bathroom would 
be a mighty fine Christmas present for the children.’” 

“Did you get the heater, Sam?” 

“Of course I got it. It’s out there in my car now-—- 
double socket, extra wire, and a stand to set it on,” 

“You had no trouble in selecting that present for Mrs. 
Johnson. There was nothing hard about it, was—” 

“Course not. That’s not what I was talking about. 
That heater though, is a present for the whole family 
with me thrown in. The way I looks at it is this: 
Sallie’s going to spend all the Christmas money on 
somebody else, and what I wanted to do was to get 
something personal for Sallie—something that’s hers 
and nobody else’s. Nearly all the Christmas presents 
Sallie gets are not for her personally but for the house 
and all the whole bunch of us. And that’s the way 
with a lot of families, too. The chief member and the 
one that holds things together from Christmas to 
Christmas is the one that gets overlooked. If you'll 
tell me what to get for Sallie, I'll fetch you a bucket 
of sausage and a mess of spareribs. Come on! What 
will it be?” 

“Has Mrs. Johnson a watch of her own?” we asked. 

Our guess struck Sam as an inspiration. His face 
glowed with pleasure and appreciation, and nothing less 
than our going with him to select an attractive wrist 
watch would satisfy him. And he got a good watch, 
too. One that will last a lifetime. if given good care. 

There is no doubt but that Sam gets far more pleas- 
ure from giving than from receiving. When we came 
back from purchasing the watch, he exhibited his pres- 
ents—something useful, appropriate, and durable for 
each member of his family and several things for some 
of his neighbors who must depend on their friends, 
financially more fortunate, for Christmas cheer. 

“Where are your firecrackers, Roman candles, and 
the like, Sam?” we asked. 

“I stopped getting such things the last year of the 
World War. Somehow or other it struck me then that 
burning up money, making a lot of noise, and running 
into a lot of danger with firecrackers and other things 
of that kind was a mighty poor way to show good will 
or to celebrate the birthday of Jesus Christ. Seems to 
me it’s almost as bad as drinking licker when the birth- 
day of Christ comes around. Ain’t Christmas a Chris- 
tian celebration?” 

Without waiting for an answer to his question, Sam's 
car started down the street towards the highway that 
leads to his happy home. 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


Mainly About Christmas and How to ‘‘Keep Christmas’’ 


seems worth while for all of us to begin pre- 
paring ourselves now to receive and therefore 
to give the Christmas spirit. 

We shall no-more enjoy Christmas without preparing 
ourselves for it than we shall reap 
a harvest without preparing the 
soil and sowing the seed. For we 
cannot receive the spirit of Christ- 
mas into our own hearts unless we 
are willing to give out something 
of that spirit to others. 

I 


“To Help Make Dixie a Land 
of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, ana 
a Land of Rural Comradeship’— 
that we have often set forth as 
the threefold objective of The Progressive Farmer, 
the rich goal of all our striving, the high endeavor 
for which we are investing all- of the life it is given 
men to live on this earth. 

Plenty, Beauty, and Comradeship—and Christmas is 
the season of Comradeship! It is the season when 
the dollar mark sinks into relative insignificance beside 
the richer human values. It is the season when grown 
men and women most nearly approach the ideal given 
by the Founder of Christmas when He said, “Except 
ye become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” And the Kingdom of 
Heaven He taught us (as we shall see if we study Him 
closely enough) was not something held for upright 
souls to begin only after death, but something which 
could begin here and now on earth-—and then go on 
forever. 

By acquiring the virtues of little children, we can 
enter this Kingdom of Blessedness. A normal child is 
usually free from grudges and enmities and hatreds; 
friendly to everybody. A normal child is not ab- 
sorbed in a quest for material things but rather in a 
quest for happiness. A normal child is not worried 
about tomorrow; does not borrow trouble from the 
future. A normal child is not happy atone but wants 
the constant comradeship of friends and loved ones. 
In these and. many other respects we should “become as 
little children” if we would share the happiness of the 
Christmas season. 


N= week brings us Christmas, and to me it 


CLARENCE POS 


And then this thought presents itself: If a certain 
attitude toward life and people, a certain magnifying 
of spiritual values as compared with material values— 
if this can bring us happiness Christmas week, why can 
it not be made to bring us happiness all the year round? 
In this connection, I have just come across a thought 
from Dr. Henry van Dyke which we printed in The 
Progressive Farmer just ten years ago and which is 
certainly good enough to read and then re-read slowly 
and thoughtfully three or four times every Christmas 
that comes. Says Dr. van Dyke :— 


“There is a better thing than the obser¥ation of 
Christmas Day, and that is ‘keeping’ Christmas. 


“Are you willing to forget what you have done 
for other people and to remember what other 
people have done for you; to ignore what the 
world owes you and to think what you owe the 
world; to put your rights in the background and 
your duties in the middle distance and your chances 
to do a little more than your duty in the fore- 
ground—are you willing to do these things even 
for a day? 

“Then you can keep Christmas. 


“Are you willing to stoop down and consider the 
needs and the desires of little children; to remem- 
ber the weakness and loneliness of people who are 
growing old; to stop asking how much your friends 
love you and ask yourself whether you love them 
enough; to bear in mind the things that other peo- 
ple haye to bear on their hearts; to try to under- 
Stand what those who live in the same house with 
you really want, without waiting for them to tel! 
you; to trim yeur lamp so that it will give more 
light and less smoke, and to carry it in front so 
that your shadow will fall behind you; to make a 
grave for your ugly thoughts and a garden for 
your kindly feelings, with the gate open—are you 

_ willing to do these things even for a day? a 

“Then you can keep Christmas. 

“And, if you can keep it for a day, why not 
always? But you can never keep it alone.” 

Ill 
There was-another paragraph we found in this Pro- 
gressive Farmer of Christmas, 1917, which read as 
follows :— 


“Youth passes so quickly, as Mrs. Patterson 
Says: let us therefore make it a happy Christmas 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


for the young. To many a father and mother, it 

seems but yesterday since their stalwart soldier-son 

was a little lad: laughing over his Christmas stock- 
ing; and before another Christmas yet others may 
be called.” 

Let us be thankful that actually “before another Christ- 
mas” the World War had ended and no more soldier- 
sons had to go. “Give us peace in our times, O Lord,” 
is a prayer we may all utter, and for whose fulfillment 
we should all be thankful. But let us remember that 
we shall never do our duty as Americans until we try 
to work out some effective plan for world peace, and 
offer it as our tribute to the Prince of Peace. 


IV 


The paragraph just quoted from our 1917 Christmas 
issue mentions the duty of trying to make Christmas 
happy for the young; and that is right. It was a fine 
thought uttered by someone years ago to this effect: 
that it takes so little to make a child happy; that it is 
not always possible to make a grown person happy each 
day, but practically every day of our lives it is possible 
for us to make some child happy. 


It is also easier than perhaps most of us realize to 
make old people happy. Some little courtesy, some 
little attention, some little token of regard or affection 
—and how their faces brighten into happiness, almost 
with the ease of a little child’s! The aged and the 
very young are two classes who always present oppor- 
turvities for giving (and therefore for receiving) happi- 
ness at Christmas time. 


It is also just as well to remember that in the case 
of the old we know, and possibly in the case of some of 
the young also, this Christmas may be the last which 
will offer us just this sort of opportunity. Adjoining 
my own home on Longview Farm last Christmas, for 
example, and for several Christmases preceding, I had 
a hermit neighbor. In a little frame-house on a four- 
acre patch of Jand lived the old man all by himself. 
He cooked his own meals, and with a little white mule 
that seemed almost as old as himself he worked his 
own land, and we always. exchanged salutations as I 
rode horseback through his little domain, of which he 
was sole emperor. Last Christmas I fully intended 
sending the old man a tray of the best Cliristmas things 
we had on Longview Hill, but in the rush of other 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” 


O MATTER how bare or humble a house 
may be, and no matter how bleak its environ- 
{ ment, the glory of the earth will still encom- 
{ pass it. Each day the ever-changing scenery of 


cloud and sky will ennoble it, cach night the majesty 
of countless stars will dignify it, each year the 
pageantry of the seasons will bring to it the splen- 
dor of kings’ palaces. Such is the message (note 
the last verse) of one of the finest of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s poems which we reproduce herewith: 


A naked house, a naked moor, 

{ A shivering pool before the door, 

j A garden bare of flowers and fruit 
And poplars at the garden foot; 

Such is the’ place that I live in, 

Bleak without and bare within. 


Yet shall your ragged moor receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve, 
And the cold glories of the dawn 
f Behind your shivering trees be drawn; 
And when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud-galleons chase, 
Your garden gloom and gleam again, 
With leaping sun, with glancing rain. 
Here shall the wizard moon ascend 
The heavens, in the crimson end 
Of day’s declining splendor; here 
The army of the stars appear. 


The neighbor holéows, dry or wet, 
Spring shall with tender flowers beset; 

And oft the morning muser see 
Larks rising from the broomy lea, 
And every fairy wheel and thread 
f Of cobweb dew-bediamonded. 

When daisies go, shall winter time 
Silver the simple grass with rime; 
Autumnal frosts enchant the pool 
And make the cart-ruts beautiful; 
And when snow-bright the moor expands, 
How shall your children clap their hands! 


To make this earth, our heritage, 
A cheerful and a changeful page, { 
God’s bright and intricate device 

f Cf days and seasons doth suffice. 


—Kobert Louis Stevenson. 











— 


Piet 


duties we didn’t get to it, and I simply made up my 
mind to begin earlier this year in my effort to carry 
him a bit of Christmas happiness and a token of the 
Christmas spirit. 

3ut this year the little house with its ever neatly- 
swept yard is empty. The scrupulously clean cornfield 
he planted in spring has been harvested by other hands. 
The Hermit has gone to his long home, and my oppor- 
tunity to brighten his drab life with a bit of Christmas 
cheer and color has passed unused. All of which I 
mention because it may help someone this Christmas 
to avoid this mistake I made last Christmas. 


VI 

And for the sons and daughters who have wandered 
far from the old home nest, it may be well to remem- 
ber that no gift of money or things bought with money 
can carry cheer to an aged parent like the face of 
the son and daughter from whom circumstances have 
wrought a physical separation. 

A bus line runs by Longview Farm, and some weeks 
ago as I was boarding it at a city bus station, a fresh, 
sweet country girl was bidding her father goodbye. It 
seemed evident that he had brought her to town the 
day before to take a place in the strange, new life of 
the city. Ruddy-faced, gray-haired; well-sinewed, with 
a life of honesty and clean living registered on his face, 
the old man presented a picture I shall not soon forget, 
saying as he kissed the girl in parting :— 

“Goodbye, Daughter; your daddy hates to leave you!” 

Every day thousands of fathers and mothers are say- 
ing this in their heart of hearts, even when they do not 
trust their lips actually to frame the words. And of 
all the happinesses that Christmas brings, there is none 
greater than that of reuniting sundered families around 
the firesides of earlier years. 

VII 

Far-scattered are the homes to which The Progres- 
sive Farmer goes this Christmas—nearly 500,000 be- 
tween historic Potomac and picturesque Rio Grande, 
while stray copies will go to the isles of the sea and 
even to continents where Christmas is a summer rather 
than a winter festival. That all our readers may pre- 
pare themselves not to only enjoy Christmas week but 
to “keep Christmas” in the sense in which Dr. van 
Dyke uses the term, keep the Christmas spirit all the 
year long—that is the wish we have for all our readers. 
And let us remember that this happy achievement is 
possible only if we enter into the real spirit of the 
Founder of Christmas who taught us that Love and 
Service are the two keys to blessedness. We must at 
least strive ever toward the ideal He gives us—to love 
our neighbors as ourselves, forgive our enemies their 
trespasses as freely as we would have the Ruler of the 
Universe forgive us our’trespasses, and do ever unto 
others as we would have them do unto us. 

That is the way to “keep Christmas’—to keep in our 
hearts the Christmas spirit which makes one week of 
every year a blessed memory and which would likewise 
brighten all the other fifty-one weeks of every year tf 
we but surrendered our lives to its beneficence. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


A S FAR as possible, why not use things of perma- 





nent beauty—pictures, shrubs, flowering plants, 
etc.—as Christmas gifts? 


| WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


t 











ET me commend to readers of The Progressive 
Farmer the excellent books by David Grayson. 
They are as clear and sweet as the spring branch, 
Especially ought farmers to enjoy Great Possessions. 
It is a book, as the author says in his introduction, 
“dealing with the well-flavored earth and with well- 
flavored people.” A typical passage runs like this: “I 
never need to ring for you,” says she, “but only open 
the kitchen door. In a few minutes I'll see you 
straighten up, lift your head, sniff a little, and come 
straight for the house.” 


“The odors of your supper, Harriet,’ I said, “after 
a day in the fields, would lure a man out of purgatory.” 
(REV) J. H. MITCHELL. 

Edgefield County, S. C. 

Editor’s Note.—We most heartily commend Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s suggestion—and we thank him for that admirable 
metaphor, “as clear and sweet as the spring branch.” 
Every farm man or woman should not only read Gray- 
son’s “Great Possessions” but also his “Adventures in 


Contentment” and “Adventures in Friendship.” 


|__A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


NDIVIDUALS sometimes rise above selfishness; 
classes never.—Dean Inge. 
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Dairy Cow a Marvelous Development 


Dairy :Topics of Interest to All Our Readers 


And Other 


HE extent to which the milk-producing faculty 
of the cow has been developed becomes apparent 
when one compares the primitive cow, giving 
barely enough milk to support a small calf until able 
to eat other feed, with the modern milk-producing 
champion. This great develop- 
ment has taken centuries of selec- 
tion, breeding, care, and feeding, 
but the advancement has been 
greatest during the last hundred 
years. For instance, the cham- 
pion milk and butter producer is 
a Holstein cow, which in one 
year gave 33,140 pounds of milk. 
That is an average of 90.8 pounds 
a day for every day in the year. 
By measure, this 90.8 pounds 
amounts to 10.55 gallons average for every day of the 
365 in the year. Or 10.55 gallons means 42% quarts or 
84% pints of milk per day for 365 continuous days. And 
the 16% tons of milk produced by this cow was not 
“thin” milk either, for it contained 1,286.23 pounds of 
butterfat or 3.88 per cent. 2 

It is often estimated that the average butterfat pro- 
duction of Southern cows is 
not over 130 pounds per year. 
If the average is 128.6 pounds 
per cow, then this one cow 
produced in one year as much 
as the average 10 cows pro- 
duce. 

These facts are mentioned 
to point the way by which the 
milk production of our herds 
has been increased and the 
way further increases must be 
secured :— 

1. The best cows must be 
selected. 

2. The best bulls must be 
selected and they must have 
had for their dams high-pro- 
ducing cows. 


— 


TAIT BUTLER 


3. These cows must have 
good care and be protected 
from the hardships of weath- 
er, scanty feed supplies, etc. 


4. The best feeds for milk 
production must be given in 
abundance. 

We cannot do all these 
things unless dairying is made 
profitable. One-half the costs 
of dairy products are feed costs. Feeds are most eco- 
nomically produced when the best feeds are grown on 
the farms where consumed. 

The dairy problems: of the South are, first, feed 
production problems. Next and close behind come the 
problems of breeding better cows and better dairymen. 


WHAT WILL MAKE BEST COMBINATION? 
A READER quotes feeds at the following prices: 





Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent protein...... $40 per ton 

Wheat bran, 14% per cent protein........ $34 per ton 

f Ground oats, 11 per cent protein.......... $45 per ton 
Mixed dairy feed, 15 per cent protein.............. $35 per ton 
Mixed dairy feed, 24 per cent protein.............. $48 per ton 
Ceen bran, 10 ner cent protein ..2ocesecccccccceass $37 per ton 
en EE Oo nan ete aboewd oncndlidadecenl $51 per ton 


To the above we add corn, ground, at $1 a bushel for 
the corn and $4.25 a ton for grinding, and corn and 
cob meal at $1 a bushel for the ear corn and $4.45 a 
ton for the grinding, as follows :— 

Corn, ground, 10 per cent protein ...........e000- $40 per ton 
Corn and cob meal, 8% per cent protein ............ $33 per ton 

It is apparent that to the extent that it should be 
used, cottonseed meal furnishes protein cheaper than 
any of the other feeds for which prices are quoted. 
The next cheapest sources of protein are the 24 per 
cent mixed dairy feed, the 15 per cent dairy feed, and 
wheat bran, in the order named, but all three furnish 
protein at nearly the same price per pound. 

Wheat bran is known to be an excellent dairy feed 
and it supplies protein at almost the same cost as the 
mixed dairy feed, the ingredients of which, and their 
digestibility, cannot be known by the writer, because 
neither the ingredients nor their proportions are fur- 
nished me. The mixed feed is likely to be made up of 
a number of feeding stuffs which give it the advantage 
of greater variety. 

The only two feeds which probably supply large, pro- 
fortions of carbohydrates are the corn feed meal and 
corn bran. The “corn feed meal” is a corn product, but 
with no analysis given there is no way of knowing the 


4 


for Dominion jobs in the duties of the farm, is now in operation. 
als of farming before he receives his ticket for transport overseas, 
farm jobs in Canada learning the art of milking in England, with the aid of canvas udders. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


parts of the corn, or corn and cob it contains. Both 
are too high priced, as clearly shown, when compared 
with the prices which we have assumed for ground 
corn and corn and cob meal. Ground oats also make 
an excellent dairy feed, but at $45 per ton the price is 
too high, compared with the prices of the other feeds. 
There is very little difference, for instance, between 
oats and wheat bran, pound for pound, for feeding 
dairy cows, but in this inquiry oats are quoted at $11 
a ton higher than wheat bran. 

At the prices quoted, we suggest as the basis of the 
mixture for feeding dairy cows, cottonseed meal and 
corn and cob meal. The mixture of these concentrates 
which should be fed to dairy cows will, of course, de- 
pend on the kind of roughage they get and the amount 
of milk or butterfat they are producing. In this case, 


the cows are getting “cottonseed hulls and pasture and 
will get some soybean hay when the pasture gives out.” 
Cottonseed hulls are not suitable roughage for dairy 
When the cows are getting green stuff from the 


COWS. 





Why so many of our dairymen who have cheap cot- 
tonseed meal and legume hays, don’t try to provide 
themselves with corn to feed with these rich protein 
feeds is beyond ‘understanding. When this question js 
asked, Southern dairymen nearly always reply that 
corn is too high priced. Shelled corn at $1 per bushel 
is $35.71 per ton, and if the cost of grinding be added, 
it will still cost $40 or less per ton. At the same price 
of $1 a bushel for ear corn and $4.50 a ton for grinding, 
corn and cob meal may be had for $33 a ton. There is 
no other feed on the market, of which we know, any- 
where nearly as good as corn or corn and cob meal, to 
mix with cottonseed meal and legume hay, that costs 
as little. 

Because some feed rich in carbohydrates gives better 
results when fed with legume hay, we find Southera 
dairymen in some sections paying as much for corn 
bran as corn would cost them. When feeding cotton- 
seed meal and legume hay they say that corn bran gives 
them better results than wheat bran. The reason is 
that corn bran contains 56.9 per cent of digestible car- 
bohydrates, whereas wheat bran eontains only 41.6 per 
cent. On the other hand, wheat bran contains 12.5 per 
cent of digestible protein, whereas corn bran contains 
; only 5.8 per cent. When feed- 
ing cottonseed meal and le- 
gume hay to dairy cows, there 
is no need for more protein, 
but what is wanted is carbo- 
hydrates, or some feed like 
corn, corn and cob meal, corn 
bran, sorghum grains, rice pol- 
ish or rice bran, molasses, corn 
or sorghum silage, etc. 

If our correspondent feeds 
his cows all the legume hay 
they will eat, then we suggest 
something like the following 
grain or concentrate mixture: 

200 pounds of cottonseed meal. 


100 pounds of the 24 per cent 
protein mixed feed. 


700 pounds of cornmeal, or corn 
and cob meal, or ground sorghum 
grains. 


FAT PER CENT NOT IN- 
FLUENCED BY FEED 





WHY DON’T THEY GET A COW? 
Canada is drawing on England for farm help, and a system, which includes the schooling of the candidates 


pastures, a little. hulls will do all right, but hulls as the 
exclusive dry roughage are not satisfactory. Also, if 
the cows get a liberal allowance of soybean or other 
legume hay, then a small quantity of hulls may be used. 

For the average cow, we suggest one pound of the 
following mixture for every three pounds of milk 
produced :— 

500 pounds cottonseed meal 
1,200 pounds corn and cob meal 
300 pounds of wheat bran or one of the mixed dairy feeds 

Such a mixture would cost about $35 a ton at the 
prices named. If corn and cob meal is not used, then 
of the feeds listed one of the following should be used: 
cornmeal, corn bran, or corn feed meal. 

For cows producing more than 30 pounds of milk a 
day and requiring heavy feeding, some additional feeds 
may be needed, which will give greater variety. For 
such cows, a mixture of 400 pounds cottonseed meal, 
200 pounds wheat bran, 200 pounds of the mixed dairy 
feed, and 1,200 pounds corn and cob meal might be tried. 


FEEDS TO BALANCE HIGH PROTEIN FEEDS 


READER sends us two tags, taken from sacks 

containing feeds, and asks which is better to 

mix or feed with cottonseed meal and peavine 
hay. One of the tags guarantees the feed to contain 
not less than 24 per cent of ‘protein and the other not 
less than 15 per cent of protein. 

Of course, it is absurd to think of feeding cottonseed 
meal and legume hay alone with a mixed feed contain- 
ing either 15 or 24 per cent protein. What this man 
needs to feed with his peavine hay and cottonseed meal 
are feeds like corn, rice by-products such as rice bran 
and rice polish, sorghum grains, molasses or other feed 
rich in carbohydrates. 

These feeds are priced at $45 a ton, and the price is 
probably not too high for the one containing 24 per 
cent protein, but it is not the kind of feed our reader 
needs to feed with cottonseed meal and peavine hay. 


Every emigrant must know the fundament- 
The photo shows three candidates for 





A READER says in ask- 
—Herbert Photos, Inc. ing about feed for a 

dairy cow: “I want 
all the milk I can get with as 
high a per cent of butterfat 
as possible.” 

Of course, the kind and quality of feed influences the 
quantity of milk and thereby the total amount of fat 
produced, but neither the kind nor the quantity of feed 
largely or permanently influences the percentage of 
butterfat. In fact,-as a general rule, the larger the 
quantity ef milk given by a cow the smaller the per- 
centage of fat, although the total amount of fat pro- 
duced may be larger. 

The “richness” of milk or the per cent or proportion 
of fat is an individual and a breed characteristic and is 
only slightly or temporarily influenced, if at all, by the 
feed. The breeds differ as do individuals of the same 
breed. The Jersey, for instance, generally gives milk 
ranging from 4 to 5 per cent of fat, while the Hol- 
stein gives milk, say from 3 to 3% per cent of fat. 
While it is true the Holstein does not give as “rich 
milk as the Jersey or Guernsey, the record for total 
production of butterfat in“a year, for this country, 5 
held by a Holstein. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 


A Warning About Beef Cattle Expansion Under 
Present Conditions 


HERE is a shortage of beef cattle in the country 

and prices are high, which means that after a time 

too many men will go into the beef cattle business 
and prices will break. Every two or three years since 
1913 we have published a chart pointing out the seven 
year cycle in beef cattle. Seven years Up 
and seven years down has been the history 
of the beef cattle business for many years. 
As to whether we shall reach the crest of 
this present movement in 1928, 1929, and 
1930 yet remains to be seen. In any event, 
it is probable that along about 1935 there will again be 
an overproduction in beef cattle. The wise breeder 0 
beef cattle will not allow himself to overexpand during 
the prosperity of the next year or two.—Wallaces 
Farmer. 
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| 1 John 4:16. 








By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 





Cutting Rafters 


N AN article written by Mr. Dicker- 

son dealing with how to cut rafters, I 
found this sentence: 

“Care must be taken to use the same 
rafter for marking 
or cutting all the 
rafters. Cutting one 
and using it for a 
pattern for the next 
and so on would 
make considerable 
difference between 
the first and the last 
one.” 

Do you remember 
the old - fashioned 





J. W. HOLLAND 
copy books with their beautifully de- 
signed words and sentiments at the top 


of each page? We children were sup- 
posed to fill the page with carefully writ- 
ten imitations of the copy at the top. 
You remember how we worked at the 
first one. Then as we went down the 
page, we kept looking at our last at- 
tempts, until the words at the bottom of 
the page did not look much like the 
original copy. 

How true this principle is when ap- 
plied to our moral and spiritual lives. 


When the Almighty told Moses to build 
the tabernacle he said: “Be sure thou 
build according to the pattern shown thee 
in the Mount.” There is only one Per- 
fect Pattern by which to shape our lives: 
“The Name that is above every other 
Name.” The moment we get our eyes off 
Him, and begin to follow some fol- 
lower of Him, we immediately get our 
patterns mixed with human imperfection. 
If I follow John Smith or Tom Jones, 
I will soon become Smithlike or Jonesish 
in-‘my character. Jones and Smith may 
be mighty good men, and worthy of being 
followed in many things, but one is as 
likely to imitate the bad qualities of a 
man or woman as their good ones. - 

No man or woman is good enough to 
be followed in everything, for the rea- 
son that we all color what we do by our 
own imperfections; hence, there is safety 
in spiritual development only as we 
square our conduct by the perfect life of 
Christ. 

A young man in my church recently 
told me that he had made up his mind to 
quit the church. He said, “I used to think 
Mr. was a perfect man. I have 
found out otherwise.” I told him that 
Mr. .... was faulty, but that every one 
in the church was also faulty, and that 
we were to look to Christ as a pattern 
for our lives instead of to people, who, 
like ourselves, are imperfect. 

Nothing is more tragic in life than the 
gradual decline that often comes in the 
ideals of people. The answer to it is 
this business of cutting one rafter from 
another. 

It is safe only to look at the One Per- 
fect Pattern. 





[ WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT 


OLLOWING are appropriate and 

beautiful passages for the ‘whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week:— 
Friday, December 16.~—A Love Letter, Phil- 
emon., 
Saturday, December 17.—A Perfect Saviour, 
Heb. 2. 








Sunday, December 18—A Sympathizing 
Priest, Heb. 5:14 to 5:10. 
Monday, December 19.—The 
fice, Heb. 10: 1-25, 

Tuesday, December 20.—Chastened by Suf- 
fering, Heb. 12:1-17. 
Wednesday, December 21.—The Christian’s 
Mirror, To. 4, : 
Thursday, December 22.—Triumphant in Suf- 
fering, 1 Pet. 4. 
Friday, December 
Pet. 1, 

Saturday, December 24.—Love’s Fellowship, 
1 John 4, 

sglemory Verses: Philemon 9; Heb. 2:18; 4:15; 
14; 12:11; Jas. 1:25; 1 Pet. 4:13; 2 Pet. 1:10; 


Better Sacri- 


23.—Diligent Progress, 


(7) 1285 





buy in a motor car. 


dollars more. 


today more than ever 


sler-wild. 


_Compare the 
CHRYSLE 


ature for feature 


Anything Less Than All 
These is Less Than Your 
Money’s Worth 


And Yow’ll Find it Su- 
perior to Sixes of Other 
Makes Costing Hun- 
dreds of Dollars More 


for the Great New Chry- 
sler “62” is due to the pub- 
lic’s recognition that it has 
completely upset all past 
ideas of what $1095 could 


Here are features hereto- 
fore found onlyinChryslers 
of higher price—features 
of performance, beauty, 
luxury, comfort, economy, 
safety, dependability and 
long life for which, in any 
other make, you would still 
have to pay hundreds of 


We will gladly turn a Great 
New Chrysler “62” over to 
you to test in your own 
way. Then you'll under- 
stand fully the acclaim of 
this sensational car which 


setting the country Chry- 


Great 


1. Six-Cylinder Engine, 54 h. p. 
2. 7-bearing Crankshaft 


3. 62 and more Miles an Hour 


4. Typical Chrysler Acceleration 


5. Impulse Neutralizer 


Head 
Chamber 


12. Oil Filter 
13. Air Cleaner 


11. Silchrome Valves 


HE sweeping 6. Webbed Crankcase 
h e 7. Ventilated Crankcase 
enthusiasm 8. Invar Steel Strut Pistons 


9. Special Engine Manifolding 
10. Exclusive Type of Cylinder 
and Combustion 


14. Thermostatic Heat Control 


15. Manifold Heat Control 
16. Cellular Type Radiator 


21. Pivotal Steering 


Panel 


29. 

ing Wheel 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


Cadet Visor 


ing Car 
36. 


¢ structi 
is on 
metry of Line 





©) 


17. Full Pressure Oiling System 
18. Rubber Engine Mountings 

19. 18-inch-Base Road Wheels 
20. Balanced Front Wheels 


22. 4-wheel Hydraulic Brakes 

23. High Carbon Steel Springs ~ 

24. Specially-designed Rear Axle 
for Balloon Tires 

25. Levelizers Front and Rear 

26. Indirectly-Lighted Instrument 


27. Fedco Numbering System 
28. Electric Gasoline Gauge 
Headlamp Control on Steer- 


Narrow Corner Pillars 
Adjustable Steering Wheel 


Saddle Spring Seat Cushions 
Fine Mohair Upholstery 
Rigid Type Curtains on Tour- 


Adjustable Front Seat 
37. Low Center of Gravity 
38. Double Beaded Body Con- 


39. Chrysler Smartness and Sym- 


40. Attractive Color Combina- 
tions in Great Variety 






1005 


To $1295 f.0.b. Detroit 


Great New ‘“‘62”’ Prices 


Touring Car + « + $1095 
Business Coupe - « 1125 


2-door Sedan- + «+ 1145 
Roadster - + + « 1175 
(with rumble seat) 
Coupe(withrumbleseat)1245 
4-door Sedan - + « 1245 
Landau Sedan - - 1295 


All prices f.o. b. Detroit, sub- 
ject to current Federal excise 
tax. Chrysler dealers are ina 
position to extend the conve- 
nience of time payments. 

g r Y 
“Red-Head’”’ High-Compres- 
sion Engine—specially de- 
signed for use with high-com- 
pression gas, is standard 
equipment on the Roadster 
and is available at slight ex- 
tra cost on all other m 


Ve New" 


i) Five body styles 
$725 to $875 
Ne Illustrious New 
Seven body 
styles 
$1495 to$1745 





Imperial 
Eleven body 
styles 
$2495 to $3495 
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INCUBATORS 


1928 Champion Belle City 
We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out a 
line of new-type incubators, with six of the 
greatest improvements made in 50 years. All 
controlled by patents pending. Belcite walls, 
ten times stronger than wood. Moisture or 
heat cannot shrink, swell or crack it. New 
triple-walled doors which forever fit. Copper 
heating tank, self-regulating safety lamp. New 
egg tray, new egg turner, deep nursery, egg 
tester. Send for my free book, “The New Day 
in Hatching.” It shows the new inventions, 
the incubators and brooders, 80 to 600 sizes. 
As low as $12.95. You cannot afford to continue 
in old ways. Hatch every fertile egg. Write me 
today. ) $ ohan, Pres. 











(Copyright by Sunday School Times Company.) .... 


| Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 





NEW LOW PRICES on Farm 
Bteel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, 


Geo. E. Walrod 
nit 
Ww 2 


Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Paints and Roofing. 
Factory to You. We Pay the Freight. “I saved $22.40° 
says Ge uron County, Mich, 

im Don’t delay, write today for FREE 


KITSELMAN BROS., Box 84 
oe 


talog, 
Muncie, Ind. 





We will send a Reinforced 


Strop FREE. STERLING CO. 


ff satisfactory, ts $2.50. | Hyg Pasties hid 
sai cos § nothing, e Horsehide 
NR-i4 ‘ 


|ALTIMORE, MD. 


Hi New crop, tested seeds, sure to produce, 









f Nae 
GROWN FROM SELECTED STO 








Sold for 58 years to satisfied customers, 
Prices reasonable, 

Extra packages free with every order. 
Free—Large catalog with 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send your own 
and neighbors addresses today, 


R.H. SHUMWAY, Dept.51,Rockford, HL | 
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E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and . 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your ; 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will r 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 

days from date of order, we will refund cost price off 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 


misrepresentation 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 


of $1,000’ 
advertiser), if such loss results from any 
in our advertising col- ; 
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J. W. Beall, Master Farmer 


Davidson County Man One of Twenty-five 





J. L. Beall and C. A. Sheffield, county agent, 


AIRYMAN and farmer extraordi- 

nary, James L. Beall was born Feb- 
ruary 16, 1887, on Beallmont Farm, the 
farm on which he now resides and which 
he owns. He attended public school at 
Linwood and Lexington. He then enter- 
ed Fayetteville High School arid later 
spent two years at Paeonian Springs 
High School, Loudoun County, Va. In 
the fall of 1905 he entered A. and M. 
College (now North Carolina State), tak- 
ing sophomore work in electrical engin- 
eering. This course did not appeal so 
strongly to “Jim” so he began to visit 
other departments of the college. After 
a few trips to the dairy barn and college 
farm and a few conferences with the 
professors and students about an agri- 
cultural course, young Beall soon made 
up his mind that he wanted to devote his 
life to farming. He completed a two- 
year course and returned to Beallmont. 


I. The Beginner Tackles His 
Problems 


HEN young Beall returned to the 

farm in 1907, he took full charge, 
as it was this year that his father, Dr. 
James Frank Beall, died. Never before 
had he felt so keenly the responsibility 
of making this 475-acre farm pay. On 
the farm was one log barn which housed 
six mules and horses, four to six cows, 
hogs for home supplies, and a small flock 
of farm poultry. The following crops 
had been grown: corn, oats, rye, red 
clover, wheat, and cotton, the two latter 
being the principal money crops, with 
oats, corn, and rye grown as secondary 
crops. Beallmont was especially noted 
for its fine wheat, making 38 to 40 bush- 
els per acre, which was done by using a 
two-year rotation—wheat _and_ clover. 
The old system of farming was followed 
the first year. Accurate farm records 
were kept, which showed that the farm 
income was too low. 


II. Dairy Farming Added 

URING the course of the year’s 

work, Beall thought of the college 
herd and how he had enjoyed his spare 
hours around the barn and farm. Nat- 
urally “dairy-minded,” he decided to 
keep a few cows. This small herd of 
cows was headed by a good registered 
Jersey sire. A surplus of butter was 
nroduced for which he found ready -sale 
in Wilmington, N. C., at 30 cents per 
pound. The addition of cows to his farm 
swelled his income during the year, so 
he increased his herd to 15 cows and 
continued to sell butter. 

By 1914 Mr. Beall’s elder brother had 
returned to the farm and they jointly de- 
sided that there was more money in re- 
tailing whole milk. A modern dairy barn 
of the Gambrel type was erected, which 
was one of the most modern farm dairies 
in Piedmont North Carolina. The barn 
was well built with concrete floor 
throughout, on which were placed 50 
stanchions and an overhead storage for 
200 tons of hay. 


The next problem was selecting the 


PART OF BEALLMONT HERD 


are seen admiring Laura’s Rose, one of Mr. Beall’s highest producing Guernsey cows. 


By C. A. SHEFFIELD 
County Agent 


breed. This, of course, was made easier 
by the knowledge of the major breeds 
of dairy cattle acquired while in college; 
and, too, several trips 
were made up North to 
visit dairy herds. The 
Guernsey was selected, 
and in 1915 four Guern- 
sey females and a 
Guernsey bull of good 
antecedents were pur- 
chased in New York 
State for approximate- 
ly $1,000, and the pro- 
cess of breeding and 
grading up the herd 


official cow testing work. He was among 
the first to do testing work in the state. 
Two of the best test records made fol- 
low: Milk Maid of Beaver Ridge, 
14,000 pounds milk and 502 
pounds butterfat, in Class A; 
Fairy’s Equal, 13,000 pounds 
milk and 507 pounds butterfat in 
Class A. A number of other 
cows in F and G classes made 
the A. R. requirements. The pub- 
lishing of these records through 
the National Guernsey Breeders’ 
Journal and other agricultural 
publications gave Beall national 


JAMES L. BEALL, MASTER FARMER, OF DAVIDSON COUNTY 


began. Two years later seven more 
females were added at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,500. With 11 females and one 
male as a foundation, the herd increased 
rapidly in numbers and the grades were 
gradually eliminated. Within a few years 
Guernsey breeding had become popular 
over the entire state and the North Caro- 
lina State Guernsey Association was form- 
ed. Frank Beall was elected first president 
and the first state sale of Guernseys was 
held at Beallmont Farm. For two or three 
years Mr. Beall fitted a show herd and 
showed at the Rowan County Fair, Dav- 
idson County Fair, and one year at the 
North Carolina State Fair, winning 
most of the prizes in all Guernsey classes 
in which he showed. In 1923, new blood 
was introduced when Mr. Beal! purchas- 
ed Maple Glen Colonel Franklin from 
South Carolina, he being a grandson of 
Ne-Plus Ultra and sired by Florham 
Laddie. When asked in what way he 
was able to bring about the desired im- 
provement in his herd, Mr. Beall very 
quickly said that the greatest improve- 
ment in his herd came when he began 


advertising. Northern dairymen became 
interested in his herd, which resulted in 
the purchase of 25 head to go to his New 
Jersey herd, by Mr. Henry Colgate, Ma- 
ple Glen Colonel Franklin selling for 
$1,000, and Milk Maid of Beaver Ridge 
selling for $1,000. Later, 17 more head 
of well bred cows and heifers were sold 
to Mr. Emerson, of Brooklandwood 
Farm, Maryland. 
(II. Farm Well Diver- 
sified 
THe gradual change 
from crop farming to 
a combination of livestock 
and crop farming naturally 
brought about a change in 
Mr. Beall’s farming sys- 
tem. The two-year rota- 
tion of wheat and clover 
is_no longer used. More 
corn, oats, barley, and le- 
gumes are grown and fess 
wheat. The crop rotation 
now is: corn, small grain, 
clever and alfalfa, with 25 


DOC WHITESTONE, MR. BEALL’S FAVORITE SETTER 


to Receive Honor 


to 30 acres planted to cotton each 
year, which is grown in a two-year rota- 
tion—cotton, small grains, cowpeas or 
soybeans for hay. A larger acreage js 
sowed to barley, vetch, and oats, which 
furnishes a ‘winter hay crop. Several 
acres of sweet clover is also grown. 

About 15 years ago Mr. Beall began 
growing alfalfa, first sowing two acres, 
The undertaking was successful, so the 
acreage has been gradually increased each 
year till at present 50 acres of the finest 
alfalfa anywhere in the South may be 
seen on Beallmont Farm. 

Mention of the growing of silage corn 
should not be omitted as Mr. Beall has 
not failed to fill a 14 by 40 silo for more 
than 10 years. He considers the silo 
necessary to successful operation of any 
dairy farm. Mr. Beall grows the silage 
corn near the silo, saving labor in filling 
the silo each year. Crops are so rotated 
on three fields near the barn that silage 
corn is grown on each field once in three 
years. 


IV. Adequate Equipment and 
Buildings 
O FARM can be successfully oper- 
afed without good equipment. A 
sufficient acreage must be tilled and har- 
vested to justify the high price that must 
be expended for these implements. Mr. 
Beall believes in farm machinery but 
thinks that machinery expense must be 
kept low and that this can be done only 
when machinery working days are many 
each year. The list of farm machinery 
in operation on Beallmont Farm reads 
like a farm equipment catalog :— 
Two tractors, tractor plows, harrows, culti- 
packer, grain harvester, drills, planters, riding 
cultivators, manure spreader, farm wagons, 


silage cutter, feed mill, side delivery rake, 
tedder, alfalfa harrow. 


Besides the above equipment, five 
horses and mules are used to do the work 
that can’t be done economically with a 
tractor. The dairy equipment consists of 
modern dairy barn equipment, milking 
machine, milk cooler, steam sterilization 
and bottling machine, and a truck for 
delivering milk and hauling supplies. 

The old colonial home and lawn, trees, 
shrubs and many flowers is the charming 
part of Beallmont. The most beautiful 
boxwood I have ever seen grows there. 
The front walk, laid out by a kinsman, 


points directly to the North Star. It is 
paved with brick and bordered with 
handsome boxwood, and there are on 


either side, just in front of the porch, 
two large heart-shaped boxwood hedges. 
The hedge circles the house on the west 
where there is a very large “box-heart,” 
forming walks and an outer border as 
well. This walk leads to a lilac-bordered 
lane, with a rose-decked summer house 
at the end. Nearby is a flower garden 
flourishing with a great variety of flowers. 


V. The Livestock Program 

N_ Beallmont at present there is 3 

good dairy herd of 75 cows and 
heifers. An average of 40 of this num- 
ber are being milked daily, and the milk 
is bottled and sold as a whole milk and 
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sweet cream. The 
skimmilk is fed to 
the hogs. Twelve 
of the 75 cows are 
registered Guern- 
seys and are being 
used as a founda- 


tion for building 
an all Guernsey 
herd. 


I might add here 
that Beall does not 
slaughter the calves 
as do the majority 
of dairymen. He 
believes that he can 
raise good cows 
cheaper than he 
can purchase them. 

A glance at Mr. 
Beall’s farm  rec- 
ords shows that 
he receives from 
$1,000 to $1,200 per 
month for milk 
and cream. 

Though poultry 
is not a major pro- 
ject of Beallmont 
Farm, a nice farm 
flock of 250 Rhode 
Island Reds is be- 
ing well managed 
and housed, and 
several hundred 
dollars’ worth of eggs and poultry prod- 
ucts are sold yearly. 

Hog raising is one of Mr. Beall’s ma- 
jor enterprises. A surplus of corn and 
barley is grown on the farm and is fed 
to hogs. During the past two years Mr. 
Beall has fattened and sold 250 hogs on 
foot which weighed more than 55,000 
pounds and sold for approximately $6,500. 
A clear profit of $6 per pig was made. 
The 2,301.3 bushels of corn sold through 
the hogs brought $1.68 per bushel. 


VI. Crops and Fertilizers 


HE following crops were grown on 

Beallmont this year: silage corn, 18 
acres; corn for grain, 15 acres; cotton, 
25 acres; oats, vetch, and barley, 21 
acres: alfalfa, 50 acres. All grains and 
hays are marketed through livestock and 
the manure returned to the land. Four 
cuttings of approximately 200 tons of 
alfalfa hay were made this year. The 
alfalfa crop alone is easily worth $5,000. 
Cotton is the only crop that is sold from 
the farm and when the season is average 
a bale to the acre is produced. 

The farm layout is ideal with one-half 
of the land on either side of the high- 
way. The buildings are located in the 
center of the farm and good farm roads 
lead to all the fields, which are large and 
rectangular. Mr. Beall has 150 acres of 
good pasture. The acreage is divided 
into four pastures, part of which is seed- 
ed to a permanent pasture mixture. The 
acreage which is not seeded has a good 
natural grass sod, affording good grazing. 

The fields of this farm are very fertile 
and Mr. Beall takes pride in telling his 
neighbors and visitors that these fields 
have been made fertile and will continue 
to be fertile, as he covers a large acreage 
each year with manure. He estimates 
that 300 to 400 tons of manure are spread 
Over a good acreage each year—on the 
land where he grows silage and corn for 
grain. He explains further that he uses 
commercial fertilizer but confines it 
largely to phosphates, the nitrogen and 
potash being supplied mainly by the ma- 
nure added. Mr. Beall estimates that the 
Manure from each mature cow is worth 
$18 per year. A believer in the use of 
lime, he buys it in carlots. 


VII. Farm Records 


HE business side of farming is neg- 

lected on more than 90 per cent of all 
North Carolina farms. The owner of 
Beallmont has found it necessary to keep 
accurate records, and has a complete set 
from the year 1907. These records show 
that a farm inventory is made at the 
beginning of the year and a charge and 
Credit account run on each separate crop 





and livestock enterprise. At the end of 


ie 
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the year Mr. Beall totals his charges for 
labor, fertilizer, seeds, etc., subtracts it 
from his total sales, and determines his 
total profit or loss from each crop and 
livestock enterprise. 


VIII. A Community Leader 


HE farmers of Mr. Beall’s commun- 
ity point to his achievement with 
pride, as do the farmers of the entire 
county. He is interested in all commun- 
ity and county activities—schools, church- 
es, farm organizations, and politics, being 
a member of the county farm bureau, 
county board of agriculture, the Ameri- 
can Guernsey Cattle Club, and the North 
Carolina Guernsey Breeders’ Association. 
The task of developing Beallmont has 
not been easy, nor has this development 
been completed. Mr. Beall has grown 
up on the farm that he loves. He has 
studied scientific farming, the principles 
of which have been applied along with 
the practical. In spite of the handicap 
of growing up with one system of farm- 
ing, Mr. Beall has changed this system 
and is now being rewarded yearly with 
a good income. He has used business 
sense and business methods in production, 
management, and marketing. 





| A SCORE CARD FOR MASTER 
FARMERS 


(Concluded from page 3) 


4—APPEARANCE AND CONDITION 
OF YARDS AND LOTS ........ 15 Points 
This item includes condition and appearance 
of the barnyards and lots as well as the 
yard around the homes. A barnyard that is 





FRONT OF THIS HOME IS A BOX HEDGE PL 





SOLARA RAIL LEO 





not properly drained, that is dirty and un- 
kempt and not adequately fenced and pro- 
tected should be severely penalized. In scor- 
ing the home yards the lawn, shrubbery and 
flowers should be considered. A _ well kept 
lawn, with trees, shrubbery and flowers prop- 
erly set out, although it may be small, should 
not be penalized. 


IV. Home Life, 190 Points 


1—CONVENIENT AND ATTRAC- 
TIVE, FROME. 2o i ccctescccsccesvee 50 Points 


To be convenient the home must be suf- 
ficiently large and arranged for the comfort 
and convenience of all members of the fam- 
ily. An attractive home may not be large 
and expensive, nor need it be elaborately or 
expensively furnished, but it must be taste- 
fully furnished and have a home-like appear- 
ance. The arrangement of the rooms must 
be such as to conserve the health and make 


for the convenience of those who live and 
work in the home. 
2—LABOR SAVING EQUIPMENT 

TF IO a dsncc assesses sve0ee 50 Points 


Waterworks, light, bath and sewage are la- 
bor saving conveniences which count for 
much. If electricity is available, vacuum 
cleaner, electric iron, sewing machine motor, 
and electric washing machine should be among 
the labor saving pieces of equipment in the 
home. 


3—CHARACTER AS A HUSBAND 
AND FATHER. .......-cccccccece 40 Points 


The scorer must learn from his own obser- 
vations and from the general knowledge of 
neighbors the just score on this point. 


4—EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF 
* MAIN FIIEN occ aiscesconaseaceeuses 50 Points 


To make a complete score under this item 
all children of sufficient age must have re- 
ceived a high school education and where 
means would permit, must have received or 
urged to take a college education. The at- 
titude of the farmer toward the education 
and training of his children is the best index 
of the score on this item. 
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HARVESTING THIRD CROP OF ALFALFA. THE SIDE DELIVERY RAKE AND 
TEDDER ARE LABOR SAVERS. 


ANTED NEARLY A CENTURY AGO. 
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V. Citizenship, 
125 Points 


1—NEIGHBORLI- 
NESS .30 Points 





The attitude or 
feeling of the farmer 
toward his neighbor 
and the attitude or 
feeling of thé neigh- 
bors toward him are 


the best evidence 
which should deter- 
mine this score. Is 


the farmer interested 
in his neighbors in 
health and in_ sick- 
ness, in misfortune 
and prosperity; is he 
willing to codperate 
with them in ex- 
change of work, 
equipment, etc.? In 
other words, does he 


live in helpful, 

friendly intercourse 
with his neighbor? 
2—INTEREST IN 

SCHOOLS AND 
CHURCHES 

40 Points 

The farmer’s inter- 

est in schools and 


churches is best 
gauged by the work 
he does for their pro- 
motion. The interest 
which is a stimulus 
to working for the 
promotion of schools 
and churches is more 
worthy of a _ high 
score than that in- 
terest which is shown by money contributions, 


3—INTEREST IN COMMUNITY EN- 
TERPRISES OTHER THAN 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES ..40 Points 
Every community has activities and inter- 
ests which cannot be adequately fostered by 
any individual, nor by paid officials. Thése 
may involve community amusements, social 
activities, marketing organizations, county 
agent and home demonstration agent work, 
and many others. The score should be based 
on the farmer’s interest in and helpfulness 
in these community enterprises. 


4—INTEREST IN LOCAL, STATE, 
AND NATIONAL GOVERN- 
WEEN, csv wssviessacssecnecdencen 25 Points 


Interest in local or municipal government, 
or in state or national public affairs is not 
indicated by the holding of office or in polit- 
ical or party activities. If the farmer takes 
sufficient interest in these affairs to obtain 
the knowledge to vote intelligently and is 
active in the support of measures and men 
well qualified to serve the public he is worthy 
of a high score, regardless of party affilia- 
tions or whether he has any at all. 








IMASTER FARMERS RECEIVING| 
GOLD MEDALS THIS WEEK 


HE complete list of North Carolina 

Master Farmers receiving medals as 
announced in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer is as follows :— 


J. L. Beall, Davidson County. 

J. C. Causey, Guilford County. 

L. H. Kitchin, Halifax County. 

O. J. Holler, Rutherford County. 
Charles F. Cates, Alamance County. 
S. L. Carpenter, Gaston County. 
Charles E, Fuller, Vance County. 
W. B. Harris, Iredell County. 

F. P. Latham, Beaufort County. 

B. S. Lawrence, Randolph County. 
T. E. Osborne, Henderson County. 
Blaney Sumrell, Pitt County. 

B. N. Sykes, Hertford County. 

C. W. Teague, Macon County. 

C. B. Wells, Buncombe County. 
John D. Winstead, Person County. 
L. O. Moseley, Lenoir County. 

G. W. Trask, New Hanover County. 
W. D.-Graham, Rowan County. 

S. A, Lathan, Union County. 

B. F. Shelton, Edgecombe County. 
R. W. Scott, Alamance County. 
R 
E 





. L. Shuford, Catawba County. 
. A. Stevens, Wayne County. 


ee9 


HE North Carolina State Division 

of Markets announces that it will es- 
tablish a pecan grading station at Ral- 
eigh provided there is sufficient demand 
for this service by the growers of the 
state. In the meantime, the division of- 
fers its service to pecan growers in get- 
ting their crops graded at nearby stations. 
There is one such station at Florence, 
S. C., which the division can use. 
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Potato Dip 
Disinfect your seed this new way 






One-Minute 


Treat your seed potatoes as fast as you can scoop them up. Just 
dip them in DIPDUST solution and out again—all ready to plant. 


This new seed potato disinfectant is much more effective than 
the old-fashioned “two-hour soak” treatment—besides there is not 
the slightest danger of injuring the sprouts or even cut seed. This 
season late blight attack in many seed producing areas makes treat- 


ment with DIPDUST necessary to prevent 
After one trial of DIPDUST, 


decay. 
you will never again waste two 


hours treating seed potatoes or spend two weeks worrying about 


your stand. DIPDU 


PROTECTS THE SEED AND INSURES 


STURDY, PROFITABLE PLANTS. 
Compare this New Treatment point by point with the older ones: 


THE NEW WAY 


Dipdust Organic 
Mercury Disinfectant 


1. Requires less than 1 minute. One 
man can easily treat from 200 to 400 
bushels of potatoes per day. 

2. Can be used on cut or sprouted 
seed without the slightest injury. 

3. After cutting, protects the cut sur- 
faces from seed-rotting organisms in 
the soil. This insures a better stand 
of stronger plants. 

4. Controls surface borne diseases, 
such as Rhizoctonia, scab and black- 
leg. 

5. Improves the stand and growth of 
the plants, and thus increases the 
yield 10 to 20 per cent. 


THE OLD WAY 


Formaldehyde or 
Corrosive Sublimate 


1. Require from 1% to 2 hours. One 
man can treat only from 50 to 75 
bushels per day. 

2. Can not be used on cut or sprouted 
seed without injury. 

3. Before cutting, give no protection 
to the cut surfaces. The seed fre- 
quently decays in the ground before 
the young plants get started. 

4. Although effective against Rhizoc- 
tonia, and seab, do not control black- 
leg. 

5. Frequently decrease the stand, 
‘and therefore the yield, to a. serious 
extent. 


One pound of DIPDUST treats fifteen bushels of potatoes. 





GUARANTEE 


Plant a few acres 
of DIPDUST treated 
seed in alternate 
rows with untreated 
seed. If, at digging 
time, you are not 
satisfied, return the 
empty DIPDUST can 
to us and we will re- 
fund price paid. 











Treat your Corn and Vegetable Seeds 
with DIPDUST too 


You can now also disinfect your seed corn and 
vegetable seeds with DIPDUST and increase your 
yield by preventing many of the 
cause poor germination, weak, spindly plants, and 
poor quality crop. Simply use as a dust treatment. 
It is easily and quickly applied and costs but a few 
cents per acre. 
six bushels of seed corn, or from six to eight bushels 
of vegetable seed. 


diseases which 


One pound of DIPDUST will treat 


The Bayer Company, Inc., Agricultural Dept., 117 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


DIPDUST® 


4 ounces - 50 cents 


1 pound - $1.75 


5 pounds - $8.00 








The Frick 01 Mill 


Write for prices and easy terms on Frick 
Sawmills and Engines. Catalogue and de- 
tails gladly given. 


FRICK CO., Inc. 








Frick Sawmill 
Machinery 
Modern—Durable 


Made im five sizes and will meet the re- 
quirements of every sawing job. 


Can also furnish Steam Portable Engines, 
Traction Engines, Gas Tractors and Thresh- 
ers. 


{ Columbia, S. C. 
5 ii ° N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va 
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A Fair Exchange 


Il. A Woman’s Intuition Disproves a Servant’s Eyesight 
By CLAUDIA WADDELL ROBERTS 


The first part of “A Fair Exchange” was 


printed in last week’s paper. This is the 
second and concluding installment. Read- 
ers will recall that the story last week 


found the little town of Crawford, Ala- 
bama, all excitement in expectation of the 
Yankee army headed their way. Isabel 
Fleming, wife of a Confederate major, 
hoped against hope that in some way 
through the Union leaders she could get 
some trace of her husband whom every- 
one else believed killed in battle, but whom 
she believed still alive and a prisoner. 


HE sound of martial music borne on 

the wings of the Sabbath morn, came 
again to Isabel as she reached the jail 
yard. For one full, sentient moment she 
stood still. The -invaders were march- 
ing, marching onward, keeping time as 
they came, to the slow, painful death- 
throbs of the South. 


Just where the dirt road, running al- 
most in a straight line from Tuskegee 
to Columbus, merges into the principal 
street of Crawford, the Federal army 
turned abruptly off and, traveling by an- 
other route which, from that day to this, 
hag been known as the 
“Federal Road,” came 
directly by Isabel's 


Long resting in the guest chamber and a 
guard stationed around the house to pro- 
tect him from noise and intrusion. The 


guard kept everything quiet, and under 
the General’s protection the household 
slept in peace. 
Il 

SABEL was awakened next morning 

by the sound of reveille. Drawing aside 
the curtain, she looked out upon a strange 
scene. In front of the gate, down the 
usually quiet street, the march had re- 
commenced. Again a burst of martial 
music, the sunlight flashed on glittering 
bayonets, and a victorious army of stai- 
wart men ten thousand strong was 
marching on. The back yard and adjoin- 
ing field, where once care-free darkies 
droned about their cabin doors and the 
cows grazed leisurely in the meadow 
grass, had become a camping ground 
filled with active, positive life. Blue- 
coated, bright-buttoned officers passed 


here and there giving orders for the 
day’s 


march. Fires were kindled for 
breakfast; and with as 
little compunction as 
the spark had been 





door. 

All day long they 
came, but as night 
approached an_inter- 
val of time, gradually 
growing longer and 
longer elapsed be- 
tween the passing of 
the separate troops. At 
last, thinking it was 
over, the women went 
out to see how it had 
fared with their neigh- 
bors. 

When Isabel reached the hotel, on the 
next block, she found a crowd of ladies 
gathered telling the experiences of the 
day. In the midst of these stories, there 
came a cry; 





“The Yankees are coming!” 


Instantly there was a rush for home, 
but they were cut off and surrounded in 
the street by a detachment of cavalry. 
They were forced to stop at the first 
place they reached which happened to be 
the porch of a lawyer’s office. 

In the moment’s excitement, Isabel 
paid no attention to the spot where they 
had halted, but, happening to glance up 
she saw that it was Alan’s office and a 
strange sense of his nearness, of his 
protecting care, stole over her. She 
waited with no fear now for what the 
next moment might bring. 

It came quickly. Through the con- 
fusion a voice rang out, high and clear: 


“General Long is sick and wounded. 
Where can I get a night’s lodging for 
him?” 

Suddenly, a silence fell upon the 
crowd—a hush so intense that the quick 
breathing of an hysterical woman was 
distinctly heard. Where indeed would 
he get lodging! Not in the town of 
Crawford, surely, which had sore cause 
this day to remember the invaders! So 
every heart, save one, gave prompt, if 
silent answer. 


Isabel was controlled by some higher 
power than this. The echo of a voice 
came to -her and she bent forward to 
catch the whisper, “Remember always, 
Isabel, the golden rule about ‘doing unto 
others.” It was Alan’s voice, and the 
words among the very last he had said 
to her. To the astonishment and indig- 
nation of the other ladies present, Isabel 
pushed her way to the front and, pointing 
to her mother’s home, said :— 

“There, just over there, we will give 
the General lodging for the night.” 

When at last the way was cleared and 
she reached home, she found General 
Pree Seereur:. TSF Ri / +3ihl 





ee ne 


applied to the heap 
of brush, the dairy, 
the smoke-house, the 
chicken coops, the gar- 
den, were being ran- 
sacked for the day's 
first meal. 


Hastily dressing, Isa- 
bel, with as little pru- 
dence as fear, rushed 
out to stop the theft. 
At the back steps she 
encountered the lieu- 
tenant of General 
Long's guard. He was a common fellow, 
and she met him in an unfavorable hour— 
that hour just before breakfast. He was 
chafing, too, under the provoking disap- 
pointment of his failure to find the family 
silver. Her just rebuke was the last 
touch needed to fire his smouldering 
wrath. His angry voice attracted the at- 
tention of a lot of Kentuckians who were 
waiting for their command to come wp, 
and an officer from among them came 
quickly to her relief. 


“And you are fighting with such men 
as these,” exclaimed Isabel, indignantly, 
after the brief introduction, “against your 
own people, your own blood!” 

The Kentuckian flushed hotly, but he 
spoke up bravely enough, “I am fighting, 
madam, not for or against any set of 
men, but for a principle. I fight to pre- 
serve the Union. I love my people, and 
in my heart there is a tender spot for 
every man who wears the gray. 


“T’ll give you proof of it,” he continued, 
“and am glad of the opportunity to do so. 
With us are some Confederate prisoners 
who will, barring all accidents, reach 
this place today. The constant report that 
Forrest is following us closely has kept 
our army moving so fast that we have 
not been able to keep our own men if 
bread; naturally, these prisoners have 
fared worse. They are hungry—terribly 
hungry. I am sorry for them and I ask 
you and the other ladies of this town to 
have food for them when they come. 
I'll see that they get it.” 

The news the Kentucky officer gave 
flashed over the little town as if by 
magic, and the women furned with relief 
from the agony of suspense to the work 
of making ready for their own loved 
soldiers. 

Ill 
rt WAS high noon. Crawford jail was 
in flames and Mrs. Keeling was watch: 
ing it with keenest satisfaction. Instead 
of a cell, she was seated on the soft 


cushions of a carriage in which she would 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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"1 hs $4.98 or $9.98 bargain price. 
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By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


——~—— 





“The Grinders Cease Because 


They Are Few” 


[* THE Bible description of old age 
found in Ecclesiastes 12:3 the above 
sentence appears. It is a striking word 
picture of those who have lost their teeth 
in old age. To see 
an old person with 
perfectly sound teeth 
and none missing is 
marvelous. Teeth 
for old age should 
be the rule rather 
than the exception, 
and most likely 
would be if the teeth 
DR. REGISTER were looked after 

from the beginning. 


Good teeth start early in life, in fact 
before a person is born. The mother 
must eat such food as will build good 
teeth for the unborn child. She should 
drink milk, and eat other foods contain- 
ing mineral salts in order that the proper 
minerals be furnished to the teeth and 
other bony structures of the unborn 
child. 


Baby Teeth—Proper care must be 
taken of the first or baby teeth. While 
these are coming through, the permanent 
teeth are being formed in the jaw. Be 
careful that the first teeth are in per- 
fect condition. It is just as important, 
or even more so, to have the dentist look 
over these temporary teeth as to have 
him look over the permanent teeth. If the 
temporary teeth are infected these in- 
fections are transmitted to the permanent 
teeth unless treated and cared for by the 
dentist. Milk for the growing child is 
the best tooth builder we have. Teeth 
must be nourished just as any other part 
of the body. Teeth must have exercise 
—hard foods on which to chew. There is 
an old saying, “Clean as a hound’s tooth.” 
The hound’s teeth are kept clean by 
chewing hard, rough substances. 





Six-year Molars.—The six-year mo- 
lars are the first permanent teeth, and 
come about the sixth year. Many par- 
ents mistake these for baby teeth, and 
think that the children will shed them. 
Parents will notice little specks of decay 
on these teeth and think it all right as 
they will soon shed them. Right here is 
where a lifetime of trouble with infected 
teeth begins. If these little decaying 
spots were treated and filled, these first 
permanent teeth would be cured of infec- 
tion and be saved. It is often advisable 
to have the baby teeth filled. The dentist 
is a most important factor in the life of 
the growing child. Have him look the 
mouths of the children over often. There 
is no doubt that bad, infected teeth are 
a veritable Pandora’s box of many ills of 
the human body in later life. 


“Store Teeth.” — Store teeth, some- 
times called artificial teeth or false teeth, 
are beneficial both for looks and for 
utility. People who have been so unfor- 
tunate as to have left only a tooth here 
and there or only a few snags should get 
rid of these encumbrances, and have made 
a set of artificial teeth. 


The face and cheeks begin to sag and 
get out of shape when the teeth are gone. 
Even the old woman who had only two 
teeth left and said she thanked the Lord 
that her teeth still struck, would be much 
better off with a set of artificial teeth. 


Some dentists are real artists in their 
business, and make what I would call ar- 
tistic teeth in place of artificial teeth, for 
they really do not look artificial at all. 
If well made and if they fit well, these 
artificial teeth do splendid: work. You 
can really chew food with them, and 
they are a great aid in helping you to 
talk plainly. By all means have a good 
dentist to do your work, and steer clear 
of the advertising fakes—the painless 
dentist, who advertises a set of teeth for 


< aa 
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FARMALL Plowing and Belt Work 
Simply Can’t Be Surpassed! 


"[eane is enthusiasm for the work of the 
FARMALL wherever this perfected tractor 
appears. On all crops, on all jobs in field 
and barnyard, it shows the power farmer 
something new in handling and efficiency. 


Plowing is one of its strongest suits. The 
FARMALL owner goes out to tackle that once- 
dreaded job with interest and good humor. 
He has learned that FARMALL and its plow 
will move handily and rapidly over the fields 
and leave well-turned furrows behind, in ideal 
shape for the operations and the crops to follow. 


D. M. Hastings of Atlanta, Ga., writes, “You 
deserve a pat on the back for the FARMALL. 
Please do not thank me for this as it is well 
deserved.” He has used his FARMALL on every 
kind of work including many belt jobs. 


Remember that the Harvester engineers de- 
voted several years to working out this ail- 
purpose, all-crop, all-year design. They tried 
out thoroughly every type of design. When 
FARMALL was right for all drawbar, belt and 
power take-off work they offered it to the 
farmer. The FARMALL is the one all-purpose 


On belt work it is the same. We have {tractor that plants and cultivates, too. It is 


dozens of positive letters from owners. 


the feature of power farming today. 


ef Begin by asking the McCormick-Deering dealer where you can see a FARMALL on the job fo 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Illinois 


. .- And next spring 
your FARMALL will 
be all ready to go at 
the PLANTING and ‘* 


Ae 


CULTIVATING “i 


jobs. It’s that kind 
of a tractor! 
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THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


which make a horse wheeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine. Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, nohair gone, and horse 
kept at work. Itis economical. 
Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 
Horse book 3-S free. 
A thankful user sa: 

flesh growth on pee el pees 
Moony you for good advice = 


ABSORBINE 


WE YOUNG ine seat MARK REG U.S PAT OFF 
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What Will an Ad in the 
Poultry Special Cost? 


Many of our advertisers have written us wanting to know the rate for 
advertising in the Poultry Number to be published on January 7, 1928. 
Our rates are same for this issue as a regular issue, these being as 


follows: 


Display 
Texas Edition ............. $9.10 per inch 
Carolinas-Virginia Edition.. $9.80 per inch 
Mississippi Valley Edition. .$11.20 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama Edition .. $8.40 per inch 
All Four Editions ......... $36.40 per inch 


Regular 
Classified 
06c per word 
28c per word 
8c per word 
06c per word 
27c per word 


“Display- 
Classified” 
$6.50 per inch 
$8.50 per inch 
$8.50 per inch 
$6.50 per inch 
$27.50 per inch 


We realize that this POULTRY SPECIAL will be a valuable issue but 
as a part of our service we are offering it to you with no advance in 
rates. We urge that you be represented in this issue with special copy. 


Your order for space in the Poultry Special must reach us not later 
than December 26. Do not delay sending your order until too late. 
Send us your copy NOW. Address nearest office. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


RALEIGH, N.C. MEMPHIS, TENN. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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| ACH year the show of livestock at 

Chicago seems to do the “impossi- 
‘ble.” The quality of the exhibits in both 
the breeding and fat classes seems to get 
a little better each year. Judge Biggar 
of. Scotland who has judged the grades 
and crossbreds at two previous Inter- 
national shows’ said: “This is the great- 
‘est show of fat steers I have ever seen 
in any country.” 
'‘ A few years ago the South had a 
. prominent place in the winning of Grand 
Championships in the breeding classes 
but in recent years Southern breeders have 
not. occupied such a prominent place 
among the winners. But this year the 
Cotton Belt comes into its own again. 
Ames Plantation, Grand Junction, Tenn., 
showed the junior champion Aberdeen- 
Angus bull, in Ames Plantation Pal, a 
summer yearling. This was one of the 
outstanding animals of the show and 
will be heard from again. 

Judging Farm Crops.— There were 
11 college teams entered in the contest 
judging products of American farms; 
grains, hays and other farm crops. The 
teams were required to do commercial 
grading and placing and to identify farm 


crops. They ranked as follows :— 
First, North Carolina ...... 4,323 points 
Second, Kansas ............ 4,241 points 
Rc kn dae aeans Kae 4,187 points 


WOUTEN, TORBE ces ccscveveses 4,117 points 

Fifth, West Virginia ...... 4,102 points 

This is the fifth year in which this 
judging contest for students of agricul- 
tural colleges has been held and the 
North Carolina College team has won 
three out of the five yearly contests. 


Kansas had the first and third highest 


individual men while North Carolina had 


the second, fourth and sixth. 


This is a remarkable showing for the 
North Carolina team, coming from a 
state not generally recognized as promi- 
nent in the production of general farm 
crops. 

Agricultural College Students Judg- 
ing—In these judging contests teams 
ranked as follows :— 


CRN is ans 6 Syne wane 4,506 points 
MID «6 o0.0s vitae oveee 4,462 points 
WOT Es BATIBER svc cccnccenscsed 4,452 points 
Fourth, Nebraska ........... 4,435 points 
Pifth; BMieaotri ....0.cccccesse 4,412 points 


There were 22 teams competing. Texas 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ranked eighth and Mississippi fifteenth. 
The highest individual student was Theo- 
dore Besh, Waterloo, Iowa, who ranked 
first at this year’s’ National Dairy Show 


at Memphis and second at the Waterloo 
Dairy Congress. In judging hogs Texas 
ranked first and Mississippi and Nebraska 
teams tied for fourth place. 








Master Farmer Nominees: 44 Other Distinguished Farmers 


HE 24 Master Farmers honored in Raleigh this week with gold medals win 
highest honors and there are 44 other North Carolina farmers who. have 


won honors almost as high. 


These are the men who had distinguished recog- 


nition of being selected by their county committees as the Master Farmer nom- 
inees for their respective counties; and in many cases these 44 nominees lacked 
only a few points of getting as high scores as the very highest group to 
whom gold medals are awarded. In any case these 44 men have won distin- 
guished recognition and in our next North Carolina Master Farmer awards 
we expect a considerable number of them to be promoted from the honorable 
cum laude class of “Master Farmer Nominees” into the highest summa cum 


laude class of “Master Farmers.” 


We present herewith with our congratulations the names of the 44 farm- 


ers winning this distinction :— 


MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Jno. W. Goodman, District Agent 


Swain, Mrs. M. R. Childers. 
Jackson, Will Lewis. 
Ashe, W. L. Dent. 
Jackson, John Truett. 
Jackson, H. G. Ferguson. 
Transylvania, J. R. Whitmire. 
Buncombe, G. W. Owenby. 
Rutherford, G. W. Rollins. 
Rutherford, J. C. Powell. 
Burke, M. R. Rudisill. 
Swain, C. W. Parker. 
Polk, J. C. Davis. 
Transylvania, H. L. Allison. 
Transylvania, T. A. English. 
Clay, Carlton Ledford. 
PIEDMONT DISTRICT 
E. S. Millsaps, District Agent 
Wilkes, Bruce Billings. 
Rowan, J. E. Corriher, Jr. 
Forsyth, J. M. Hester. 
Cabarrus, Mrs. L. G. Barrier. 
Stanly, A. F. Mabry. 
Mecklenburg, J. Roy Hutchinson. 
Catawba, H. L. Arndt. 
Davie, O. R. Allen. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
O. F. McCrary, District Agent 
Alamance, E. C. Turner. 
Vance, J. E. Holloway. 
Randolph, E. C. Byrd. 
Montgomery, R. R. Auman. 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
B. T. Ferguson, District Agent 
Nash, H. C. Gorham. 
Perquimans, J. T. Brinn. 
Bertie, T. W. Griffin. 

Martin, Calvin Ayers. 

Martin, A. W. Bailey. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
E. W. Gaither, District Agent 
Bladen, G. E. Galliher. 
Columbus, C.. R. Batley. 
Brunswick, J. O. Lennon. 
Jones, C. M. Foy. 

Lenoir, Jacob West. 

Pender, R. L. Batts. 

Pamlico, M. W. Hooker. 
Robeson, M. Sheppard. 

Wayne, G. F. Peele. 

Craven, Robert A. Adams. 
Onslow, N. N. Venters. 
Onslow, H. Koonce. 








Live North Carolina Farm 


AS A token of appreciation, ex- 
sheriff L. C. Rosser of Lee County 
recently entertained at a barbecue dinner 
in honor of Andrew Lawrence, one of 
his tenant farmers. The 
occasion was the 73rd 
birthday of Mr. Law- 
rence. A delightful din- 
ner of barbecued ’pos- 
sum, chicken, and pork, 
with all the accessories, 
Was served. Mutual friends of the land- 
lord and tenant were invited. 


Will Grade and Certify Soybeans. 
A laboratory where soybeans may be 
graded and certified will be maintained 
at Washington, in Beaufort County, for 
the benefit of the soybean growers of 
Eastern Carolina. The laboratory will 

in charge of the botany division of 
the State Department of Agriculture. A 
fee of $2 for each lot of beans examined 
willbe charged. A certificate as to the 
germination test of the lot will be sup- 
plied. As bean shipments from this ter- 
ritory have now begun, it is expected 
this service will be helpful in the proper 
marketing of the crop. 

Made Good Use of the Fine Fall 
Weather.— The fine weather of the 
past fall was profitable to farmers of 
Piedmont North Carolina. Many land- 





owners write that they were able to 
gather all their crops and to seed their 
fall grain in ample time. It is reported 
that more land was sowed to small 
grain and winter cover crops than ever 
before in the Piedmont section. Victor 
Johnson, manager of the Mooresville 
Creamery, says that the sowing of win- 
ter grains and hay crops was largely due 
to the fine returns paid by dairying dur- 
ing the past year. 

Third Crop of Strawberries. — Un- 
usually high temperature during the fall 
and early winter months made it possible 
for some growers to harvest a third crop 
of strawberries in the Duplin County 
section this season. December 1, a 
farmer of the Rose Hill section sold a 
30-quart crate for $15. The berries were 
large and of excellent quality. 


Vocational Agricultural Committees 
in - 110 Communities.— An advisory 
committee consisting of six persons will 
be formed in each of the 110 communi- 
ties where there are departments of voca- 
tional agriculture at the local high 
schools. This committee will assist the 
teacher in his program of work with 
adults and boys on the farms of the 
surrounding community. Under the plans 
proposed by Roy H. Thomas, supervisor 
of agricultural education, the committee 





will consist of the principal of the 
school, a member of the school board, a 
local business man and three farmers. 


Club Boy Makes 2,688 Pounds Seed 
Cotton on One Acre—With approxi- 
mately 15,000 acres planted to cotton in 
Lee County, more than 12,000 bales were 
produced in 1926 according to informa- 
tion recently sent out by the crop statis- 
tician for North Carolina. During this 
same year, Ellison McDougald, a four-H 
club boy of the county, won first prize 
among the cotton club members of North 
Carolina by producing 2,688 pounds of 
seed cotton on one acre of land. 


Pigs and Poultry Paying for the 
Farm.—Caleb W. Ives of Pasquotank 
County is paying for the 75 acres of 
land comprising his farm with 12 brood 
sows. Mr. Ives bought the farm eight 
years ago for $5,500 and it is nearly all 
paid for at this time. During the past 
season, he sold about $1,200 worth of 
pigs from the sows. Mr. Ives also keeps 
a flock of 100 hens and works four 
mules. He grows corn and soybeans as 
feed for his livestock. No corn is sold 
as grain but is marketed through live- 
stock. Yields as high as 114 bushels per 
acre have been produced on this farm. 

Canada Cites Kaupp for Service.— 
In recognition of services rendered the 





aa 


High School, Vocational Agriculture 
Judging—Leading teams in the voca- 
tional agriculture group were as fol- 
lows :— 


First, Oklahoma .......e00..- 1,537 points 
Second, Illinois ............-- 1,458 points 
Third, Minnesota ........... 1,457 points 


Fourth, Kansas 
Fifth, California 


a lode ees has 1,455 points 
» eieied ions 1,454 points 


There were 20 teams competing: Geor- 
gia ranked seventh, Virginia eighth and 
Mississippi sixteenth. 

The high ranking individual student 
was Richard Chiles of Oklahoma and 
the second,-Loyce Kennedy, was also from 
Oklahoma. The Oklahoma team ranked 
highest on all classes of livestock except 
swine on which Kansas ranked first. 


Carload Lots of Fat Steers.—After | 


the Sifting Committee had culled out all 
but those of high quality there were still 
112 carloads of fat steers in the carload 
contests—78 carloads of yearlings and 
34 of two-year-olds. 


Ed Hall of Illinois won the grand 
championship with a carload of Aber- 
deen Angus yearlings. Hubly, winner 
on the champion carload last year was 
second this year on another carload of 
Aberdeen Angus yearlings. 


The grand champion carload of steers 
sold for 45% cents a pound and the aver- 
age weight was 1,068 pounds per steer. 
The Hubly grand champion carload last 
year sold for 55 cents a pound. 


Grand Champion Steer of the Show. 
—The. “baby beef” steers swept the 
boards clean this year. The grand 
champion of the show was. a crossbred 
Shorthorn-Angus calf. born October 22, 
1926, by a purebred Shorthorn bull and 
out of a purebred Aberdeen Angus cow, 
bred and shown by the University of 
California. 


The reserve grand champion, Jack 
Horner, is a purebred Aberdeen Angus, 
a little over 12 months old, that weighed 
975 pounds. He was bred and shown by 
the University of Illinois. 

The grand champion weighed 1070 
pounds at an age of 405 days and sold 
for $2.35 a pound. The grand champion 
steer last year shown by the Oklahoma 
Agricultural 
pound. 


News 


Canadian Government during the Third 
World’s Poultry Congress; Dr. B. F. 
Kaupp, head of the poultry department 
at State College, has received a_ brass 
plaque on which is engraved’a citation of 
his services to the Congress. Dr. Kaupp 
did much work in preparing the program 
of this meeting and also sent an educa- 
tional exhibit from’ North Carolina. 


Surry County Boar Wins Grand 
Championship. — Upstart, a Berkshire 
boar entered by the Klondike Farms of 
Elkin in Surry County, won the grand 
championship for Berkshires as well as 
the blue ribbon for the best yearling boar 
of all breeds at the recent International 
Live Stock Exposition. In addition, a 
sister of this boar won the blue ribbon 
for the best yearling sow of the Berk- 
shire breed exhibited at this show. The 
two pigs were raised in Cabarrus County 
by W. H. Brafford, owner of Cold Water 
Farm, and sold to Klondike Farm. 


Death of Dr. W. J. McLendon— 
In the recent death of Dr. W. J. Mc- 


Lendon of Anson County, North Caro- | 


lina lost one of its earliest, wisest, and 
best loved leaders in the present day ag- 


ricultural development of the state. AS | 


a farmer’s institute worker 20 years ago 


he was pronounced by Dr. Tait Butler 


one of the best North Carolina ever 


ee OY LE SE EL Re es 


The Progressive Farmer | 


The International Again Does the Impossible’ 


“The Greatest Show of Fat Steers I Have Ever Seen,’’ Said the Cattle Judge From Scotland 





College brought -$3.60 a 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS FROM COUNTY AGENTS 


IKEN.—We are working to 


crease the asparagus acreage around 
‘Aiken at least 200 more acres. This 
would give sufficient acreage to cut a 
carload a day during the 
shipping season, and thus 
make possible the loading 
of refrigerator cars at Aiken 
with a considerable saving 
in quality and expense.—C. 
Lee Gowan. 

Lexington.—Eight or 10 acres. will 
be set in onions for market. These will 
be grown from the seed. We are not 
attempting to make this a general crop 
so much as to grow into a more diversi- 
fied system of farming.—Clyde S. Addy. 
Abbeville.—The cream station is prov- 
ing to be successful. We are getting more 
and more cream each week. At our last 
weekly cream day we had 50 pounds 
more butterfat than we have received at 
any day before. We have new customers 
each week and as the people begin to 
realize just what the cream station is 
trying to do they are coming in from all 
parts of the county. At the last day there 
were 42 customers.—Z. D. Robertson. 

Chesterfield—The dairy interest is 
encouraging, especially the boys’ calf 
club. The exhibit of boys’ calves at the 
county fair was especially good and the 
interest continues to improve. We have 
eight new members in line for another 
year.—W. J. Tiller. 

Orangeburg.—Several exceptionally 
good corn yields have been reported by 
club boys. The two highest in the county 
are 116 and 112 bushels, grown respec- 
tively by Dan Shuler of the Providence 
section and C. L. Grantling, Jr., of the 
Four Holes section. One hundred and 
fifty pounds of ‘nitrogen in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia gave an increase in 
yield of 21 bushels of corn on an acre 
for Mr. I. W. Bull of the Vance section. 
The test was conducted on good soil and 
the acre receiving the extra nitrogen as 
a top-dressing yielded 63 bushels.—R. F. 
Kolb. 

Barnwell. — Asparagus, now one of 
our most important crops, is being in- 
creased in acreage very fast. This is 
shown by the heavy demand for crowns 
to plant. There will not be enough to 
fill the demand. Total shipments this 
year were 248 cars.—H. G. Boylston. 

York—I have 15 or 20 boys. who 
have requested me to locate calves for 
them in order to join the calf club. 
Perhaps 85 per cent of these boys want 
Guernsey calves.—L. W. Johnson. 


Saluda—Did a lot of work with 
turkeys this year. We raised four to five 
cars and realized nearly $9,000 from a 
day’s shipment. We need the money, 
too. We know that everybody cannot 
raise turkeys—takes a long time to learn 
how—so we are saving plenty of breed- 


L 





in- 





" ing stock to increase next year.—Claude 


Rothell. 


Pickens —W. M. Walker, of Six 
Mile, sold from 825 tomato vines $406 
worth of tomatoes, after supplying the 
home. He has just harvested a fine crop 
of Lookout Mountain potatoes. From 
less than three acres he produced more 
than 300 bushels of potatoes of the very 
finest quality—T. A. Bowen. 

Laurens.— Calls are numerous for 
good milk cows. The cream route is 
growing steadily. It started with 600 
Pounds of butterfat and is now’ collecting 
around 1,000 pounds.—C. B. Cannon. 

Anderson.—I am much gratified with 
the results of our five-acre cotton con- 
test. Reports indicate that the yields will 
average about seven bales on five acres, 
with the highest yield being almost 10 
bales on five acres.—S. M. Byars. 


McCormick.— Eight McCormick 
County poultrymen started records. on 
fommercial poultry flocks on November 
1, under the direction of the extension 


| Poultry specialist and the county agent. 
»ecords on last. year's work -have been 


Si ce ati 


obtained from 10 poultrymen, and show 
that they made from $1.25 to $2 per bird 
on their flocks.—Thos. W. Morgan. 
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PUREBRED SIRES ARE WORTH 
| THE EXTRA COST | 


BEEF cattle breeder has just writ- 
ten us that he received the follow- 
ing letter from a county agent :— 

“In regard to the bull calves will say 
that our men are unwilling to pay $/0) 
and express on a bull calf of any breed. 
Fifty dollars would be an awfully big 
price for an outstanding bull calf of 
beef or dairy breed. Bulls won't sell 
at this price to farmers in our section.” 

Let’s just get down to “brass tacks” 
and figure it out in dollars and cents. 


First suppose we take the purebred 
calf and figure what it is worth to the 
breeder as a choice fat steer at one year 
of age. Then what will his offspring be 
worth if given good care (average care 
is not good enough for any kind of live- 
stock)? After that we will be in posi- 
tion to figure the value of a purebred 
beef bull at one year of age. 


The purebred beef calf usually weighs 
75 pounds at birth. The purebred breeder 
expects this calf to gain conservatively 
75 pounds a month. This means that at 
the end of 12 months a good purebred 
beef bull will weigi: 975 pounds. If this 
calf had been fattened in the same way 
to go on the market as a steer, it would 
easily be in the choice butcher class. The 
November 28 Market Report from Bal- 
timore quoted choice butcher steers at 
13 to 15.5 cents per pound. Taking the 
lowest figure of 13 cents the 975 pound 
steer would have netted its owner $126.75. 
Check our figures if you like if it’s hard 
to believe. 


Wasn’t this breeder deserving of help 
when he wrote asking that we help con- 
vince farmers interested in registered 
beef bulls to realize that he can afford 
$75 for an 8 to 9 months old bull calf 
and that the breeder is entitled to it and 
more? Are we fair to our purebred 
breeders if we are not willing to pay a 
fair and reasonable price for what they 
produce for our use? Are we fair to 
ourselves if our ambition is leading us 
to become future purebred beef cattle 
breeders ? 


And from the standpoint of the off- 
spring of this purebred sire, good grass 
fed steers supplemented with a little 
grain averaged in Western North Caro- 
lina this year around 650 pounds at 12 
to 15 months of age. These steers brought 
from 8 to 9 cents per pound. At 8 cents 
per pound each 650-pound steer brought 
its owner $52. 


Figuring your entire calf crop is to be 
sired by your purebred sire can, you af- 
ford not to have them of the kind that 
will grow and fatten quickly and easily 
and then bring a top price? 


In North Carolina we are not raising 
any choice butcher cattle. Cattle that go 
in this grade must be by good purebred 
beef bulls. Even in our stocker (grass 
fed) cattle, a husky vigorous youngster 
by a registered beef bull is going to go 
on the market quicker, heavier, and at a 
higher price than an ordinary calf of 
nondescript breeding. 

A good herd sire is half the herd. A 
“scrub bull” may be 90 per cent of each 
year’s calf crop and the big reason why 
you are getting “measly” or no profits 
from your steers. 

“Cheap at any price” is what we would 
say of a purebred beef bull if you 
are using a “scrub” (the most expensive 
bull you can buy). There is a fair price 
for a purebred beef bull. We must figure 
it out on a business basis. We can pay 
more than a bull is worth—usually we 
pay far too little. It’s to the good of the 
industry that we be fair to ourselves and 
to the purebred beef cattle breeders too. 

Aren’t you willing to pay a fair price 
to insure the right kind of calf crop and 
get your business on the right basis to 
make a fair profit for yourself? 


PORE ere ee ae bi re 
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But how different when electricity does 
the cooking! No more carrying wood and 
coal; no more building fires; no more ashes; 
just the turn of a switch—and cooking is 
quicker, easier, and better. 


Electricity also pumps water, does the 
week’s wash, and keeps food fresh. For the 
men it runs the hoist, grinder, and sepa- 
rator. By the use of an electric milker a 
herd of cows can be milked in half the time. 


On the electrified farm—with the old stove 
sold to the junk dealer— the whole family 
enjoys three square meals a day. 


G-E Wiring Systems, 
MAZDA “lamps, and 
household equipment are 
making the farm home 
as convenient as the 
model house or apart- 
ment in the city. The 
G-E monogram is a 
guarantee of the quality 
and the enduring service 
General Electric builds 
into all of its products. 
Look for it when you 
buy electric equipment. 


GENERALELECTRIC 


MI 


wn Ay Rone! 
Jn GUNG 





oe times a day—sometimes four— 
s 


omeone has to tussle with that old 
kitchen stove. 


If you are on an electric line or hope 
to be soon, ask your electric power 
company for a copy of the G-E Farm 
Book which explains many uses for 
electricity on the farm. 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 


FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own 
profits the dealer would get. All 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. 

Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. E 
on. Write TODAY for 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N, C. 











MEADOWS 
WOOD SAWS 


j, take the backache out of 
y sawing. The spring return 
table does this. You should 
own one. 

Priest cuts sent promptly. 
Meadows Mill Co., North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Builders of Grist Mills, Sawmills and Woodsaws 














DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 


“‘Buttermilk Making.’ 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 
No, 2 Size $8.50 
No. 3 Size 10.00 
No. 4 Size 12.75 
F.O.B. Atlanta 


CHAMPION 
COOLER 
DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO, 





Dept. 111 ATLANTA, GA, 





AE RO BROODER HO 
y > 0 
Near round—no corners for crowding— 
rat and vermin proof. New exclusive 
idea in cross ventilation. 
Combination ventilator and 
Terr 
j —easily enlarged. Buy 
cial —Pay Later—Write Today. 
Ross Cutter & Silo Co., 303 Warder St., Springfield, Ohle 
Makers Ross Metal Silos, Cutters, Cribs, Bins, 
Hog Houses, Mills, Garages. 





stove flue. Glass windows. 
Diameter 12 feet. Capacity 
500 chicks. 


Built sectional 
Now 
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Westbrook Sanatorium | 

: TRAINING SCHOOL FOR N URSING_ATTENDANTS 3 

iG evuuceaneennecenesanin 
COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three years to train- 
ing, a special course of one year in general nursing, at the end of which time they 3 
are subject to examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered Nurs- ~¥ 
ing attendants. 
Room, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance, Experienced teachers on staff. 
Resident Hostess. Modern Nurses’ Home; hot and cold water in rooms. Tennis 

me court, bowling alley and other recreations provided. 

= 

= Next class being formed February 1, 1928. 

s : Booklets sent on request. 

Address: LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent of Nurses 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 


ONDAY, December 19.—After ic- 

ing the Christmas cake, add a 
wreath of “holly” using green citron for 
the leaves, and small round red candies 
for the berries. 

Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 20.—Beef liver 
is one of our most 
valuable foods, es- 
pecially for pale, 
thin people. Here 
is a liver recipe that 
every member of 
the family will en- 
joy. Wipe liver and 
cut in one-inch cubes. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper and cover 
with thin slices of onion. Let stand two 
hours, fry in deep fat one minute, and 
drain on brown paper. 

Wednesday, December 21.—Why try 
to carve the turkey and cut the plum pud- 
ding with dull knives? Have a knife 
sharpener conveniently placed in the 
kitchen. 

Thursday, December 22.—Remember 
to moisten the upper crust of your Christ- 
mas fruit pies before baking them. This 
prevents the top from getting too hard 
-before the fruit is cooked. 

Friday, December 23—To remove fin- 
ger marks from a highly polished surface 
such as a piano case or stool, wipe with 
a cloth moistened in clear cold water. 
It does not injure the surface if wiped 
perfectly dry immediately. 

Saturday, December 24.—Suggest to 
the kiddies that a clean yard makes the 
home seem more cheerful on Christmas 
day. 

Sunday, December 25.—I’m sure the best 
greeting this merrisome day is to wish 
you good Christmas this Dickens-y way! 

“T don’t know what to do,” cried 
Scrooge, laughing and crying in the same 
breath. “I am as light as a feather. I 
am as happy as an angel. I am as merry 
as a school boy. Merry Christmas to 





~ 


oes 
MRS W.N. RUT? 


everybody! A happy New Year to all 
the world! Hallo there! Whoop! 
Hallo !” 





| ANEW YEAR’S PARTY 


2, bbl why can’t I have an orig- 
inal party? The boys and girls 
are all bored with the sameness of our 
parties,” begged Clara Mendenhall. 


“Well, get your pencil and paper and 
let’s see what can be done,” responded 
Mother Mendenhall. 

“Oh, let’s first plan the invitations!” 
said Clara. “What shall they be? They 
must be different from the usual ones,” 
she insisted. 

“TY think clever invitations could be 
made by writing them in the form of 
drafts on the Bank of Fortune and, of 
course, signed by you, dear,” suggested 
her Mother. 

“How lovely! Aren’t you bright to 
think of that? Let’s have a small bank 
in the center of the refreshment table. 
We could. give every guest a key made 
of cardboard and tied with scarlet ribbon. 
Their duplicates, real keys of various 
sizes, could be on the dining table. The 
guests would match their cardboard keys 
with the real ones. The one whose key 
fitted the bank could have the privilege 
of opening it.” Clara’s face fairly beamed 
with excitement as she planned this. 

“So far so good,’” observed Mother, 
“but what shall we have in the bank?” 

“We could have some artificial money, 
divide it equally and, later in the evening, 
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we could have a stock exchange,” Clara 
said, living her party. 

“And what kind of stock would you 
sell?” questioned her mother, 


“Oh, we could have someone act as a 
broker and auction the things off. Some- 
thing funny; we could tie up little pack- 
ages, one with a bar of soap with a 
label ‘yours for a clean record’; one 
with a tiny umbrella marked ‘watered 
stock’ and labeled ‘look out for a rainy 
day.’ ” 

“We can plan that later,” Mrs, Men- 
denhall suggested. “We must have some 
other entertainment.” 


“Oh, I know what we could do 
Mother!” exclaimed Clara. “We could 
cut paper in leaf shapes, and have the 
guests write resolutions in rhyme. The 
one who wrote the funniest should be 
awarded a prize. 


“*Sealed Orders’ is lots of fun too. 


ber toys are good for the baby to play 
with because they are unbreakable and 
cannot hurt him, Patterns for rag dolls 
and animals can be secured from The 
Progressive Farmer, and they will de- 
light the child. We suggest patterns No. 
3124, 3123, or 3122. 


Toys that break easily or ones that are 
covered with paint that rubs off should 
not be given to baby. Pacifiers are not 
advisable because they are one of the 
greatest causes of adenoids and protrud- 
ing teeth. These facts should be remem- 
bered when buying Christmas presents 
for the baby. 

Amusing a baby takes time unless the 
mother trains the baby to be happy alone. 
No busy home maker can stop to play 
at any and all times baby desires. By 
giving him a few toys and a nice place 
to play he can be happy near his mother 
and allow her to go ahead with her house 
work at the same time. 





That’s just orders sealed and given to 
each guest. Each one has to do what his 
order commands, such as sing a song or 
recite a poem.” 

“Now we have everything but the re- 
freshments,” Mrs. Mendenhall reminded 
Clara. 


“We could make a large bow! covered 
with crepe paper the shape of a bell and 
fill it with fruit to be eaten during the 
evening. With your help, I can make 
candies and cookies; with these and hot 
chocolate, I think we'll have enough, 
don’t you?” 


“Yes, dear, and Mother thinks her 
daughter is going to have a most suc- 
cessful party.” 


“Here’s hoping!” cried Clara enthusi- 
astically, giving her Mother a hug. 


| ENTERTAINING THE BABY 


MUSING the baby is one of the 

most important duties of a mother. 
Why not plan Baby’s Christmas gifts 
accordingly? A simple toy can be made 
with a bright, shiny pan with clothes pins 
fastened around the edge. Baby enjoys 
pulling the pins off and trying to put them 
on again. Another way to amuse the 
baby is to put him on a rug with pans 
around him. Give him a spoon or an 








egg beater and let him bang away. Rub- 
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NOW MRS. WILLIAMSON LOOKS LIKE A DIFFERENT WOMAN 


Mrs. Williamson’s old dress is neither pretty nor becoming. The new dress, on the right, 
is simple, suitable, and up-to-date. + 





JANUARY WINDOW GARDEN- 
ING | 


N INTERESTING experiment for 

this time of the year is to cut 
branches of the early flowering trees or 
shrubs and place them in jars of water 
in a warm room. Try flowering almond, 
red maple, pear, apple, cherry, peach, 
forsythia or jasmine. When you change 
the water in the jars give the twigs a 
good bath their whole length and in a 
few weeks the flower buds along the 
stems will open nicely. 

To an invalid friend of mine there came 
by parcel post the other day just an or- 
dinary bit of meadow seed labeled, “From 
the old home pasture.” Tears came to 
her eyes as she saw it and bade us plant 
it carefully in her window box. 

“T have tried this before,” she said. 
“They dig up an oblong, frozen flake 
from a spot known to be flowery. A 
few weeks after I plant it here little 
sprouts begin to come over the sod. It 
is fun guessing what they will be. Some- 
times it is wild violets or Quaker ladies, 
sometimes columbine or anemones. Once 
I had three kinds.” 

Experiments with arbutus, partridge 
berry and the curious fragrant wild gin- 
ger, in glass covered bowls, are also 
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ioned butter dishes used !n this way. 
Take up a flake of moss or earth with 
the plants and after arranging them 
carefully keep the moss damp but not 
too wet. Lift the glass cover occasion- 
ally to give air and to wipe away the 
drops of moisture collected on it. 

It was Rudyard Kipling, I think, who 
first planted in the window boxes of his 
home ordinary little dark green pines, 
achieving a rich, warm effect that has 
been imitated with similar materials ever 
since. CAROLINE NORTH. 

McDowell County, N. C. 


| READY-MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 
When Mother Dresses Up 


RS. Williamson was dressing for 

Christmas day. On such a gala oc- 
casion as that she was making an unus- 
vally hurried toilet, for most of the work 
of getting the dinner and straightening 
up after the children’s gifts were opened 
fell on her. ° 


She put on her neat black Sunday 
dress which she had worn for several 
winters. “You made that dress for Aunt 
Sarah’s funeral, didn’t you, Mother ?” in- 
quired her oldest daughter Ann who was 
home for the holidays. 

“Yes, and it’s a good dress yet. There’s 
not a hole in it,’ replied her mother, 
combing her hair and fastening it se- 
curely in a hard knob at the back. 

“It may be a good dress, Mother, but 
it isn’t suitable for you. 
look 10 years older than you are. The 
skirt is too long and the waist is too 
short and it doesn’t hang right. That 
collar isn’t becoming to you. And the 
sleeves—well, nobody wears sleeves of 
that length, Mother. They"e too long to 
be comfortable and too short to be warm 
and attractive.” 











“But, my dear, this is good material 
and I just haven’t another dress for to- 
day. Oh, I did want your Christmas 
to be happy. I’m sorry I look so terrible 
but forget about it, won’t you, dear?” 

“You couldn’t look terrible in my eyes 
but I want everyone to see how beautiful 
you really are. Did you notice I didn’t 
give you my present when the others 
did? Here it is now. Please put it on.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Williamson slipped 
from the one dress pictured above, to the 
other. 


“Oh, Mother, how sweet you look! 
Here, let me arrange your hair. And I 
got shoes and stockings to go with it,” 
she added as she noticed Mrs. William- 
son’s futile attempt to pull down her 
dress to hide her feet. 

“T don’t believe in praising my pres- 
ents,” said Ann, “but this costume takes 
just years and years off your face. The 
straight lines, the fit of the ‘sleeves and 


shoulders, the belt and box pleats give 


you a dignified but not old womanish ap- 
pearance.” 

“It’s the loveliest Christmas present I 
ever got,” declared’ Mrs. Williamson de- 
lightedly, as she kissed: her thoughtful 
and loving daughter. 
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| CHRISTMAS MONEY—SOME | 
| WAYS TOSPENDIT —_| 


—— 





ONEY! Money! Money! Christmas 

is the time in which we grown-ups 
loosen the purse strings and try to for- 
get and make others happy. Nothing at 
all, not any one thing aside from abso- 
lute. food and rest, contributes as much 
to a contented mind and full pocketbook 


It makes you . 


as does reading. Therefore, why not this a 
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For introductory purposes— 
y for a limited time this wonder- 
_ful new Aladdin Kerosene (coal- 
oil) Mantle Lamp is being offered at 
. , Wholesale Price. The Aladdin is the 
ideal home light giving full sixty candle 
Brake light on a gallon of common kerosene. 
ity of light nearest of all to sunlight — 
beats _ or electricity. orless, noiseless, 
smokeless and troubleless. Simple and abso- 
lutely safe—can’t explode. Saves its cost in 
few months in oilit saves. 
Aladdin tested and approved by 33 leading 
colleges and universities, the vernment, 
and Fire Underwriters. 7,000,000 satisfied 
in 









Get Yours Free 


Be the first to write and 











Burns 94% Air 
Only 6 7. Kerosene 
Beats Gas or Electric 


LUDENS 


QUICKLY RELIEVE 
THOSE COUGHS 

THAT KEEP 
CHILDREN 
OU ry eF 
SCHOOL 











And as soon as a 
Luden’s starts to 
melt in the mouth, 
Luden’s Menthol 
Action spreads its gentle, soothing 
flm through nose and throat= 
clears the head and quickly checks 
the cough. 
Five cents everywhere in the c 
triple-sealed yellow package. 


\WM. H. LUDEN, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


1 iter Beds 2 








J ea Delivered Fre 
rite at once for Free Bargain Book 
ors and Beat Senitary Feather Reda, 3 
Bio. ve eure Raiall conte, defiveres tise Write 
to » get free ° ~ | 
prot catalog and sample of feathers OT. Jay 
Dept » Tenn. 
“ace Poultry P 
make FOUltry Pay 
Write today for valuable Free Book—tells 
How to Feed Chicks; Stop Death Losses; 
Get in Winter, etc. Describes our full 
line of Incubators with “‘Jiffy’’ Egg Turn- 
ing Trays, also Oil, Coal Burning and Elec- 
Brooders. Lowest Prices. Write Today. 








fronclad Co., 80x 373 Racine, Wis. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
GUARANTEES ITS ADVERTISEMENTS 
be when writing to advertisers you say: 

I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 
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| 
N M for the Music, merry and clear; { 
( E for the Eve, the crown of the year; 
: R for the Romping of bright girls and 
\ boys; 
A R for the Reindeer that bring them 4 
| the toys; y 
( Y for the Yule-log with coals softly f 
dim. H 
C for old Christmas, the birthday of J 
Him; ) 
H for the Hearth where they hang up ; 
( the hose; y 
R for the Reel which the old folks pro- ) 
pose; 
I for the Innocent love of old Santy; 
S for the Scarlet of nose, jacket and 
( pantie; 
T for the Tree with gifts all abloom; 
M for the Mistletoe hung in the room; 
A for the Anthems we all love to-hear; 
S for Saint Nicholas—the joy of the 
year! 
* — 





Christmastide make the family and 
friends happy by spending one whole 
large dollar for The Progressive Farmer 
for two years? Give reading matter of 
some kind for gifts. The Literary Dt- 
gest, The Reader’s. Digest, The National 
Geographic—oh, just dozens of good 
magazines are yours for little money. 


As to books, one of the best gifts I 
know for a dollar is Robin Hood. The 
volume can be obtained from the Archers 
Company, Pinehurst, North Carolina. It 
is illustrated. If you have as much as 
$4.50 that you want to spend for a book, 
there is the beautifully illustrated The 
White Company by Conan Doyle. It is 
one to read and reread. The 14 pictures 
are works of art. 

Then suppose you have $30 for books. 
You can get The Kindergarten Children’s 
Hour for a whole generation. The first 
volume has 450 pages of Stories for Lit- 
tle Children such as any mother loves 
for bedtime stories. Then it contains 
Children’s Occupations to aid busy little 
fingers and inventive minds. Volume 
three has Talks to Children. Volume 
four is for thoughtful mothers on sub- 
jects like play, listening children, the 
questioning child, the evening prayer, and 
home festivals. Then last but not least 
the fifth book is a volume of music for 
little children, 150 songs of music, sim- 
ple and sweet—an article for joy. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company of New York 
publish these splendid books. 

But I cannot stop without telling you 
of two, $2.50 books. One is called Three 
Hundred Sixty-five Bedtime Stories by 
Mary G. Bonner and published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes, New York. The other 
is Healthy Land by the American Medi- 
cal Association of Chicago, Il. 


AUNT HET 


| By R. QUILLEN—Covsrignt, 1927. by 


Publishers Syndicate 











“When the paper says the bride ts 
twenty-four and the groom sixty, it ain't 
necessary to add that he’s considered 
one of the richest men in the country.” 

“Pa is sociable enough. The reason 
he don’t like to go visitin’ is because he 
don’t never know whether he'll have a 
place to put his tobacco juice.” 
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Cakes served at ban- 
quets given in honor of 
queens, presidents and 
world-notables; that 
capture first prizes at 
county and state fairs 
are leavened with Cal- 
umet. You can make 
and serve the same kind 
of cakes right in your 
own home by using the 
same superior leavener. 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


One trial will prove it. 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2’2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


Butter Must Uy, 
Look Good— ( 
Be  Appetizing 
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—for the skin, 
—for the hair, 
—for the bath, 
—for body 


ors. 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives Win- 
ter Butter That Golden 
June shade 











Just add one-half tea- 


spoonful to each gallon Send 10¢ 
of cream before churning for full 


and out of your churn ; 
comes butter of Golden size 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used for 
years by all large cream- 
eries. Doesn’t color but- 
termilk. Absolutely taste- 
less. Large bottles cost 
only 35 cents at drugor grocery stores. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 
Wells & Richardson Co.; Inc., Bur- 
| lington, Vermont. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
| $10 Worth of Records FREE 


PURE 
PINE TAR. 


Heals and soothes. At 
your dealers or send 


10 cents for full size cake. 


Beaver-Remmers-Graham Co. 
Dept. PW -122 Dayton, Ohio 


GRANDPAS WONDER 
PINE TAR SOAP 


























tal!’ The limit — 
averse’ || PLUMS - PEARS 
Trial, and on terms as low as Three varieties of Plums (Excelsior, 


Terrell, McRea) and two of Pears (Hood 
and renga are the sorts of value to 
southern planters. Details of these leaders 
are given on pages 33 to 36 of 


oak 
iano finished Southern Pianting Facts 
Se Ea for 1928, which has been prepared from 


actual experience in producing qtality trees 
prices—and $10 for Florida and the Gulf Coast. We shall 

be glad to send a copy to all interested in 
fruits, ornamental trees, shrubs, and roses. 


with . > 
s. “Oniy's timited | | Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
GLEN SAINT MARY, FLORIDA 
2r-28 The South’s Largest Nurseries 
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I've discovered 
anew 


feeding 
wrinkle, hb, 





On thousands of farms where 
real milk profits are being made 
during the winter months the 
old order of depending solely on 
the food ration for milking re- 


sults has passed. Besides pro- 
viding good Teed dairymen now give 
equal thought to what happens to their 
expensive feed after it is consumed. 

e oe me: re conditioning of the 
dairy herd to keep assimilation at top 
notch is the new way of realizing reg- 
ular, uniform profits. Kow-Kare is a 
highly concentrated regulator and con- 
ditioner of the milk-making organs. 
It enables cows to stand unusual forc- 
ing strains without breakdowns or 
milking slumps. 

The regular use of Kow-Kare costs 
only a few cents a month per cow. A 
tablespoonful in the feed one to two 
weeks each month is all the average 
cow needs to keep her healthy, vigor- 
ous, productive. 


Freshening Cows need 
Kow-Kare 

To insure a healthy, vigorous cow and 
calf—and freedom from disorders that 
sap your profits, feed Kow-Kare for two 
or three weeks before and after fresh- 
ening. It costs little—pays big. 

Kow-Kare is your reliable home aid 
in such cow troubles as Barrenness, 
Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, Scours, 
Bunches, Milk Fever. Never be with- 
outit. Feed dealers, druggists and gen- 
eral stores have Kow-Kare. Large size 
$1.25, six cans $6.25. Small size 65c. 
We mail, postpaid, if your dealer is not 
supplied. Write us for our valuable 
free book, ““More Milk from the Cows 
you Have.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 
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RALEIGH,N.C. 
enable N.C. 


POSITIONS SECURED 
FOR GRADU re aN 
es 


Make 1928 Count! 







































| THE TRIBE CHIEF SEZ— 


T AVE you taken advantage of it 
yourself or helped some other boy 
to take advantage of that special appli- 
cation blank which appeared in the De- 
cember 3 issue? Only three days are 


a 








JUST ONE WEEK FROM TONIGHT 


left. The blank will not be good after 
December 20. 

Just a few more days are left in the 
National Boosting Contest. Remember, 
the Lone Scout rings are all ready and 
waiting for the winners. 

And now, let us wish for each of you 
the wish of every scout toward his broth- 
ers, “A merry, merry Christmas and a 
bright and happy new year.” 


| STUCK TO SCOUTING 


EVENTEEN years of my life were 
spent on a farm, where I was really 
a lonely Lone Scout when Mr. Webster, 
our rural mail carrier, failed to bring 
me any letters or 
scout paper. I re- 
cruited several new 
Lone Scouts and or- 
ganized a tribe, but 
we soon disbanded 
es after school was ott 
MALVIN PLUNKETT and finally all drop- 
ped out but myself. 
It was then I became interested in corre- 
sponding and contributing. 

Most of the poems and other contribs 
that I have had published in various 
scout papers were composed while plow- 
ing, hoeing, or doing other work on the 
farm. I carried a pencil and paper with 
me, and when I stopped a moment to let 
the horses rest or to get a drink, jotted 
down a few ideas, and rewrote my con- 
tribs at noon or after supper. 

“In Memoriam,” which was published 
in the Kentucky number of Breezy Scout, 
was composed while digging a cistern 
and “Revenge,” which appeared in The 
Ohioan, was composed while plowing to- 
bacco. My best contribs were written 
when I lived on a farm. 

MALVIN B. PLUNKETT, LSG, (8) 

Erlanger, Ky. 

The Tribe Chief Says—Malvin has only 
recently been reelected as council chief 
of Region Four for next year. His record 
is an example of what scouting can mean 


to a boy who gets into the organization 
and then sticks. 


= 
| “FACTS” | 


OW is the time to join the “Tar 

Heel Division,” North Carolina’s 

pep club. If you are a real live wire 

you will ‘oin when I tell you that I will 

again publish “Tar Heel Scout,” the lit- 

tle paper that I started the first of the 
year. Now here are the plans. 

The dues in the division will be 5 
cents per month which will make 60 
cents per year. Now these dues will be 
used to put out a paper of and by North 
Carolina Lone Scouts. It will be sent 
to all division members. There will be 
no subscriptions taken. It will be sent 
only to division members. So if you 
want it you must join the division. 

Fellows, if you really have a heart, 
think and act now. It is now or never. 


Se) eT 




















Show me your pep and we will fling the 
banners of The Old North State high and 
wide. 


I’m your state deputy and president of 
the Tar Heel Division. I’m with you 
until the end. 


Write me at Box 1, Maiden, N. C. 
RALPH P. LINEBERGER, LSC (7) 


| THE LONE SCOUT MEDALS 


HERE is something about the Lone 

Scout medals which attracts us, and 
calls us on to higher achievement. The 
degree medals had an attraction to them 
that made me want to win them as soon 
as possible. It was like the baby that 
wanted the moon, only in this instance I 
got what I wanted by working for it. 
The attraction is, probably, that it is 
something that we have not in our posses- 
sion, but mostly it is what the medals 
stand for after we have won them. 


Then there are the literary achieve- 
ment medals of which the Quill is the 
most important. In my opinion they 
represent more than the degree medals 
represent. They show that we can, and 
do, think as well as work with our hands. 


HARVEY D. BLAILOCK, LSD (5) 
Sweetwater, Texas. 


| TWO YEARS A PF TRIBER 


WANT to get a little help about my 

scout work. I joined The Progres- 
sive Farmer Tribe in November, 1925. 
Since that time I have been re-register- 
ing and getting information direct from 
headquarters at New York. I re-regis- 
tered recently and now have my certifi- 
cate but do not understand it. My scout 
leader is supposed to sign it'and I haven’t 
one. Please let me know what to do 
about my certificate. 


“I enjoy scout work very much. I in- 
tend to pass several degrees this winter, 
as I have finished school and am not in 
college. Please send me all information 
about scouting that is available and if I 
understand it correctly, we are to pass 
the same degrees that regular Boy 
Scouts do. I am anxious to hear from 
you about this matter.” 


This is the long, newsy letter Frank 
Turner, Pisgah, Ala., writes us. To 
Frank we wrote that headquarters deals 
directly with all our Progressive Farmer 
Tribe scouts and that we still count him 
as one of our tribe members, too. As 
for his certificate, since he doesn’t have 
a local scoutmaster, the tribe chief of 
The PF Tribe is signing his certificate. 
We'll be ‘glad to do as much for any 
other regularly registered scout. All scouts 
who haven't begun on their degrees take 
the regular scout tests instead of the 
seven degrees. We’re mighty glad to see 
Frank keeping active so long. 


| AROUND THE CAMPFIRE. | 


“CNAY, fellow scouts, do you want to boost 
os the LSA? Then join the Hustling Mail 

Tribe right away! We now have 29 
members scattered all over the United States. 
For further particulars write me.’—Turner 
Foshee, Logansport, La. 

“My brother takes The Progressive Farm- 
er and I like it so well that I want to become 
a Lone Scout,” writes Watt P. Lasseter, 
Buchanan, Georgia. Welcome to the ranks, 
old top. 


“Please send me the necessary blanks for 
Lone Scout work. You may send me about 
three if you have them.’’—Hunter Patterson, 
Fort Mill, S. C., is speaking. And then from 
another future Fort Mill scout, Werter Holli- 
field, comes this: “Please send me my appli- 
cation blank and my tenderfoot tests because 
I want to become a Lone Scout. I can draw 
a little and will draw some for the scout page. 
I read The Progressive Farmer.” 

Henry Weaver, Jr., of Girard, Ala., has 
recently become a Lone Scout, enclosing 
with his membership fee 50 cents for a Boy 
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The Progressive Farmt> 
Scout Handbook. That’s a dandy idea for 
every new member—order your handbook 
when you send in your application for mem- 
bership. 

From Winchester, Va., Alfred W. H. Wal- 
ters asks us to send him particulars of how 
to become a Lone Scout. We hope he not 
only joins himself but enrolls a number of 
his schoolmates as well. 


“There are no members in this town at 
this time, but I am sure that I can get 10 
or 12 boys to join the Lone Scouts of Amer- 
ica, In May, 1925, the boys in town, or about 
15 of them, joined the Boy Scouts of America 
and passed their tenderfoot tests. Soon our 
scoutmaster left and the troop went down. 
So I don’t think it would be a hard matter 
to get them to join the Lone Scouts. If you 
will send me the requirements and applica- 
tion blanks, I will do my best to get a tribe 
in my community. All of the boys have 
handbooks for Boy Scouts of America. Will 
they be of any use in the Lone Scouts? If 
so, we have them already.” So S. D. Heds- 
peth, Jr., Conway, N. C., recently wrote us. 
We wrote him right back telling him that 
the Lone Scouts are a very real part of the 
Boy Scouts of America and that all of us use 
the same Boy Scout Handbook. We’re on 
the lookout for more news of the tribe, S. D. 


“I am going to school at Cominto, a small 
place a few miles from Deane, and I’m going 
to try to get scouting started there. There 
is a 4-H club there now. Will you. please 
send me about a half dozen application blanks 
so I can talk business with the boys?” writes 
our old booster, R. Glenn Maness, Deane, Ark. 





WINNERS OF THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER TRIBE EFFICIENCY CONTEST 


This is the hustling, boosting Tejas Indians 
Tribe of Rising Star, Texas, winner of the 
silver loving cup offered by Moody Wallis, SS, 
to the winning tribe in the P. F. Tribe effi- 
ciency~contest. 


| CORRESPONDENCE ROLL | 


HE following scouts are especially 

desirous of finding some correspon- 
dence buddies in North Carolina and 
Texas, but also want “corries” from all 
over the U. S. A. :— 


Herbert Pond, LSB-D, Ettricks, Va. 

Milton Moore, Ettricks,” Va. 

Preston Barricks, LSD-O, Ettricks, Va. 

Hampden Mann, Matoaca, Va. 

Charlie Bollinger, Ettricks, Va. 

Raymond Childs, Ettricks, Va. 

Robert Childs, Ettricks, Va. 

Randolph Moore, Ettricks, Va. 

Kenneth Wade, Ettricks, Va. 

Octavius Whelan, Ettricks, Va. 

These boys would also like to correspond 
with brother scouts:— 

Turner Foshee, LSD, Logansport, La., espe- 
cially interested in nature study. 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Goprright. 1927, by. 























“That new boy ain’t so smart. He said 
he could throw a rock an’ bust it on my 
head, an’ it didn’t bust at all.” 

“When I hear Papa say ‘good Heavens, 
woman!’ I know it’s the first af the 
month an’ it ain’t no use to ask for @ 
nickel.” 
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Here’sa tip on 
Roup control 
that thous-. 
ands follow. 


Carry a box of 
PRATTS Roup 
Tablets in your 
coat pocket. 
When you hear 
a sneeze in the 
hen-yard grab 
the bird and feed 
her one tablet. 

Often that simple act nips an epidemic 
of roup in the bud. 

Of course the safe thing is to add one 
tablet per quart of drinking water. Espe- 
cially now when the weather is change- 
able. Pratts not only stops colds and roup 
from spreading, but it contains tonic in- 
gredients that snap layers back into action. 

Like every other Pratt remedy, there’sa 
money-back trial offer. See your dealer. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





55 years of success 
and Gate dee dealing 
the Pratt 
guarantee.Seeyour 
dealer for 2 money- 
back trial of any 
Pratt remedy, 





—Get Mere Money — 
Skunk, Muskrat, 
Coon, Mink, 


Fox, Weasel, Wolf. 
Be sure of best prices. 
Write for price list now. 


BENJAMIN DORMAN 


Fomou SAmoné 


147 West 24° St. NewYork 


Trappers Ir2oVvears 








Buy the ROYAL Pea Huller 


It costs less than any 
other and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction. It 
does faster work and 
better work and nev- 
er gets out of order. 
The Automatic Fan 
insures a steady 
breeze. The extra 
heavy fiy wheel 
makes it the easiest 
running machine ever 
patented. Send for 
” prices and booklet. 
dctechinaen: Implement & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 4. Chattamooga, Tenn. 











VIRGINIA FARM NEWS 


HE composite yield of all crops was 

6.9 per cent above the average of 
yields for the past 10 years, according to 
the November report of the Virginia 
Crop Reporting Ser- 
vice. The total pro- 
duction of corn, po- 
tatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, and hay was 
larger than last year; 
but the crop of cot- 
ton, tobacco, wheat 
. and fruits was less 
Improvement in prices for 








than in 1926. 
both crops and livestock products will 
hold up the total farm income, which is 
expected to be about the same as last 


year. The average yield of corn, the 
most important crop grown in the state, 
is estimated at 29 bushels per acre, com- 
pared with 27.5 bushels last year and 26.6 
bushels, the average yield for the past 
10 years. 


Dairying in the Shenandoah Valley. 
—The Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Blacksburg has recently issued Bulle- 
tin 257, entitled Factors Affecting Re- 
turns from the Dairy Enterprise in the 
Shenandoah Valley. This is a helpful 
publication to any one in the dairy busi- 
ness or contemplating going into it. 
Some of the most important statements 
in the summary are the following :— 

1. Profitable dairying depends to a large ex- 
tent on high production per cow. 


2. The value of products per cow varied 
more than $125 between low and high produc- 
ers. 


3. Production per cow depends upon pro- 
ductive capacity of the cow, the ration fed, 
and the care and management of the herd. 


4. The 44 best of the 220 dairy farms studied 
received an average operator’s earnings of 
$1,777, ranging from $1,161 to $4,624, and the 
44 poorest farms yielded no operator’s earn- 
ings, but on the contrary showed an average 
loss of $467 per farm. 


Cedar Rust Law Sustained. — The 
validity of Virginia’s “cedar rust’ statute 
was upheld in a recent decision of the 
United States District Court of Lynch- 
burg, and the injunction to prevent the 
enforcement of the law was denied. Dan- 
iel Kelleher brought suit to enjoin the 
state entomologist from enforcing the 
provisions of the law requiring cedar 
trees near apple orchards to be cut. The 
Majority opinion of the court stated that 
a property owner has no more right to 
grow infected cedar trees in an apple- 
growing community than he has to use 
his property as a place for keeping ani- 
mals afflicted with contagious diseases, 
or for storing dangerous explosives, or 
for maintaining a business tnat endangers 
the morals, health, or general welfare of 
a* community. 

Tobacco Prices Better. — Tobacco 
sales were quite heavy on Virginia flue 
cured markets during the early part of 
December and prices were higher. Dark 
fired sales have been smaller than last 
year due to the short crop produced this 
season, but prices have ‘been averaging 
better than last year. Sun cured prices 
are also slightly higher than last fall. 
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Young Men 
and Women 
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IF I offered YOU a job at $125.00 per 
month would YOU take it? THAT is 
just what we are doing for our GRAD- 
UATES. Why not let us place YOU 


For full 
Write 


ROBINSON’s __ || 
BUSINESS COLLEGE lt 
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| THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 





They Favor Inheritance Tax 


I 
WISH to voice my appreciation of 
your splendid editorial on the inheritance 
tax. To tax a dead man does him no 
harm and it is better for the younger 
generation to build their own fortune and 
manly character at the same time than 
to weakly rely upon the wealth handed 
down to them. ST. CLAIR CRAIN. 
Pulaski County, Ark. 
Il 
LEASE allow me to congratulate 
you on your editorial in this week’s 
paper on the inheritance tax. I heartily 
endorse every word you said. I am going 
to clip it out and send it to my Con- 
gressman. Your editorial on “Trying 
to Serve Two Masters” hit the bull’s- 





Spartanburg, South Carolina 
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Ammonia - 


—a quick source of 





The B00 oy 


Agricultural Dept. 


New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Medina, O. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Shreveport, La. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


In Canada 








Toronto, Ont. 





Free Sample 


Try before you buy! We'll 
send you — FREE — enough 
Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia to fertilize 25 sq. ft. of 
soil. We will also send you 
free bulletins telling how bese 
to use Arcadian. Just Gill in 
the coupon and mail it — 
today! 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 
interested in a b's. 0: o:b ih O66 © Oin.s 0.8 F046 0-0 0.8 2 0 0 0 oye obs on 40:@ eeereeeseseseseseeeses® 
(Write names of crops om line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Name 























Nitrogen 


F all plant foods Nitrogen is most im- 
portant. Recognition of this fact has led 
to a continual increase in its use. 























Sulphate of Ammonia leads all other sources 
of inorganic nitrogen in quantity supplied to 
agriculture. It is endorsed by leading agri- 
cultural authorities and used by fertilizer 
manufacturers all over the world. 












































Ammonia fertilizers have come to be pre- 
ferred for many fruits, grains, field and truck 
crops. 


Why? 


Because the ammonia is a quick 
source of nitrogen—immediately available 
as a plant food, quick in its action, and not 
readily leached from the soil. 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia, because 
it’s all soluble and available, is a quick source 
of nitrogen, especially for top-dressing fruits 
and vegetables where shipping quality and 
uniformity count for so much. It’s fine and 
dry—easy to spread—and high in test (254% 
ammonia guaranteed). 


Results PROVE 
the availability of the nitrogen in 
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Write Dept. A-4 


VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 


. for farm tractor 
and steam power. 
Also Saws, Belt- 
ing, Dust Rigs, 


Edgers, 
Matchers, etc. 
4. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Pratts. For feeding the 
“original baby food for 
baby chicks” automati- 
cally avoids most chick 
= 
petites perk up at 
st taste. Your own 
~ waters at the feel 
and Smell of Pratts. 
Pratts is so tasty they 
can’t help having big 





124 Walnut St. 























ag ope the best ot 
chick food science has : 
developed for them! \ st & 

Builds sturdy frame, 
strong legs, rich blood, 
good constitutional 
vigor. A few weeks tell 
a vast difference, 

Bowel trouble is 
avoided because Pratts contains ingredients so 
sweet, nourishing and healthful that ani is noth- 
ing to start trouble. 


For the most healthy growth, start them on 


The guarantee is backed by 55 years of 
Pratts success and fair dealing 


PRATT FOOD CO. 


PRRABELPRIA. eA, 
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WE WISH YOU ALL 
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A VERY 


Merry 


hristmas 


we Hope THAT 1928 wit BE THE 
HAPPIEST AND MOST PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 
OF ALL FOR YOU, AND TO THIS END 
WE EXTEND OUR CO-OPERATION 


we 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


NEw YORK, N. Y. 


CALCIUM NITRATE BASF 
NITROPHOSKA 
UREA: BASF 


“INCREASE YOUR PROF] 


ATLANTA, GA. 


LEUNASALPETER 


_ NITROGEN, 








$ Xie Cat) A 
Pd | Separator 





Write today. See = details of our 
etartlin No matter what 
mane = a ves now owe. 

ve you lowance in 
exchange for 






separator i: Ae f 
in ears 
business! t Wonderful lim- 
Pobolar n model easily the 
ito! Hi ots h I 
rators. igh» 
Self-balancin, suspended Te: 
bular bowl—No Dises/ Easy 
XK XI 
~larger cream checks. nd 
30 Da ays Trial | 
Now direct from facto 
° ae trial—your wo de 
AND at new lowest prices, 


Free Catalog “37; NOW! 


fal ms nit tay day | t_th by ze 
unity now t t Of a ig 
mice ae ofler direct froca gil separators 
abou amaz and full 
details sent free ‘and without ob kh 


Separator Co., 6729 Sharples Bidg., Chicago, lil. 


PECANS 


Make bigger profits raising paper- 
shell pecans, the leading horti- 
cultural product of the South. 
A pecan orchard is a permanent 
investment. Plant your orchard 
with Summit stock, well grown 
and of leading varieties. 
FREE CATALOG 
of » sat ’ 
oranges, grapefruit, 
plums, pears, peaches, 
figs, roses and orna- 
mentals sent on re- 
quest. 


ASE 
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HENS |! 
INo Longer Go on 
a Strike! 

22. 


Many who never could make hens lay 
when eggs were high are getting bas- 
kets full, thanks to the discovery of 
science. Peanut products have brought 
about the change. 


A Southern chemist began experiment- 
ing years ago the result was 
Gubernut Laying Feed, a mixture of 
ground peanut cake, fish scrap and 
grains. 


It made hens quickly grow new feath- 
ers after moulting and start laying. 
Even the heavier breeds began laying 
at about 5 months. 





If you want winter eggs, you must 
start now to give them the necessary 
elements to mature quickly and moult = 








rapidly. 

When used, no meat scraps or mash 
are needed, for this feed is a mash 
and scratch combined. Insures a bal- 
anced ration—makes each hen get suf- 
ficient protein, and protein in every 
needed form. 

Send us the. name of your dealer and 
$3.25 for a 10@-pound bag. Feed it and 
note the results. 


Southern Oil & Feed 
Mills, Inc. ill 
PETERSBURG, VA. |) 
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a A FAIR EXCHANGE 


(Concluded from page 10) 


travel to Columbus. By her side was a 
blue-coated officer with whom she laugh- 
ed and chatted brightly. Down the hot, 
sandy road, came the blue and the gray 
— a small, wavering patch of gray, ap- 
pearing like a shadow-cloud on a vast 
expanse of blue. Reaching that point 
on the march which led through the 
woods on the outskirts of the town, there 
stole around them the grateful shade, 
the fragrant breath, the soft, dreamy 
soughing of the pines. No need for the 
pfisoners to clear the mist from their 
eyes to get their bearings—the very at- 
mosphere breathed the tidings, “Home 
again.” 

From the first it had been decided to 
meet these soldiers at Isabel’s gate. The 
army would pass immediately by there 
down the “Federal Road,” and General 
Long, who was able now to continue the 
march, and the Kentucky officers would 
wait there to insure protection to the 
ladies, and relief to the hungry men. 
Mrs. Keeling, from a feeling of senti- 
ment of which she was a little ashamed 
but could not suppress, would wait also. 


Ragged, emaciated, famished, came the 
boys in gray, staggering from exhaus- 
tion and starvation. At the order to halt, 
there appeared before them the vision of a 
feast too blissful to be real. Tears 
blinded their eyes, but a savage impulse 
moved them to fall to and devour the 
food like hungry beasts. Only the train- 
ing of a soldier saved them. 





The Progressive Farmer 

In a measure sensing this, and seeing 
the slowness of the Negroes in serving, 
Isabel went quickly out, and, kneeling on 
the ground, began rapidly emptying the 
baskets. So intent was she in this work, 
that she was unaware of a little drama 
that had slipped in on the side into the 
big show. 


But Mrs. Keeling saw and was almost 
overcome. Springing from the carriage, 
she ran to General Long and cried, excited- 
ly. “There—see there—that woman on her 
knees,” pointing to Isabel, “and the starv- 
jng soldier directly in front of her? She 
is the woman who gave you a room last 
night, and he is her husband. He was 
killed in battle—killed, I tell you—his 
servant saw it—saw him fall, and all of 
us knew he was dead except his wife. 
She swore he was living, and she was 
right—she was right! And I am glad, 
for he is the man who saved my life, 
who made it possible for me to endure 
the horrors of that jail. I beg you to re- 
lease him, to leave him here, to give him 
back to her as a gift from me for whom 
they have done so much.” 


“It makes a pretty little picture,” 
smiled General Long. “And she took me 
in and ministered to my needs? Cer- 
tainly I shall be glad to do something 
for her, as well as for you. We will call 
it,” and he bowed to Mrs. Keeling, “a 
fair exchange of prisoners.” 


Editor’s Note.—This is the second and 
concluding installment of another of our 
“Old Times” stories. Next week’s story 
will be “Mississippi in War Times: A Re- 
markable Christmas Letter Written Sixty- 
five Years Ago.” 








When the people of Alamance Coun- 
ty decided to go into dairying on a 
permanent basis, the 4-H club mem- 
bers were the leaders in the move- 
ment. Today Alamance boasts of hav- 
ing the largest registered Jersey calf 
club in the world. This piece of work 
has reached practically every com- 
munity in the county. Here, for ex- 
ample in the picture, is Gladys Guth- 
rie of Alamance County. Doing it 
“the 4-H way” taught her how to feed, 
fit, and show. She has won first at the 
community show, first in the club class, 
first in the open class, and second jun- 
ior grand champion in open class at 
the Six-County Fair. 

What is true of Alamance is true 
of quite a number of other counties. 
When O. H. Phillips, county agent of 
Stanly County, wanted to put poultry 








‘A Little Child Shall Lead Them” 





GLADYS GUTHRIE, HAPPY CALF CLUB MEMBER OF ALAMANCE COUNTY 
LUB WORK has been a leading factor in establishing better farm prac- 
tices. 

C. B. Faris, county agent, New Bern, stys: 


foundation in livestock which enabled us in part to ship $60,000 worth of hogs 
out of the gounty this year.” 


“4-H club work has provided @ 


work across he started the project with 
4-H club members. They finished the 
job. 

Wade Hendricks has established 
poultry and dairying in Catawba Coun- 
ty largely through 4-H club work. 


The only fair that Iredell County 
has is the 4-H club fair put on by the 
4-H club members. And so it goes. 
The more thought and study we give 
to 4-H club work, the more important 
we find it to be. 

To help make your neighborhood 
more progressive, why not get your 
boys and girls enrolled in 1928 club 
work? It will help them and their 
parents. 

L. R. HARRILL, 
State Club Leader, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh. 
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4 lect Your Engine.” 

‘ ~ Avoid mistakes 

and disappointments by getting 
proper SIZE and H-P. for your 
work. My 58 yearsengine building 
experience is yours for the asking. 


WITTE 
SUPER ENGINES 


50 new features now place the 
WITTE Engine head and shoulders 
above all others. Alloy steel con- 
struction.... All fuel carburetor 
uses cheap fuels. All parts inter- 
changeable. Removable die-cast 
bearings. Hot spot cylinder head. 
Center fires WICO Magneto. 
Send name at once. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2359 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


2359 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KEROSENE GASOLINE 
GAS OIL DISTILLATE 
OR GAS 


You Can 


xe on getting a square deal when you 















































order from an advertiser in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








21 Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 
The Insured Watch 
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DOWN! 


Only $1.00! The balance 
in easy monthly payments. 
You get the famous Studebaker 
21 Jewel Watch—Insured for a 
e; a choice of 80 new 






Watch Chain 


For a limited time we are offering a beautiful 
Watch Chain E. Write now while offer lasts. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Bend at once and get a copy of this book—FREE! 
the newest, beautiful, advance styles in 
ebaker Art Beauty Casesand Dials. Read how 
can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch 

{ t from the maker—save big money: pay 

lor it on easy monthly payments. 
> 

W for our free book. It will post you 
rite! on watch styles and watch values. 

Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today 

while it lasts, 

STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 

Dept. N6#o South Bend, Indiana 

Address: Windsor, Ontario 


((RS® One eee eee cee eee cee ee es es es 
STUDEBANER WATCH co. 


send me your Free Book of Advance Watch 
particulars 


Please 
Btyles and of your $1.00 down offer. 


Name . 
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A MENTAL AIL 


Doctor—“Ever have any trouble with dys- 
pepsia?” 
Patient—“Only when I try to spell it.” 


ASK ME ANOTHER 


Q.—What_ was the speed crank’s last truth- 
ful statement? 

A.—‘Now watch the speedometer hit sixty.” 

Q.—How long should you cook, spaghetti? 

A.—About ten inches. 

Q.—How can I tell the horsepower of a car? 

A.—Lift the hood and count the plugs. 

Q.—Where is the best place to get auto 
parts? 

A.—At the railroad crossing. 

Q.—What is the hardest job you know of? 

A.—Trying to sell buggy whips to Ford. 

Q.—Should a woman run for Congress? 

A.—Yes! Women can introduce more bills 
than men. 


DEAF EAR 


“John, what is this sales resistance we read 
so much about lately?” 

“Sales resistance, my dear, is the triumph 
of_mind over patter.”—Boston Transcript. 


ON THE COLONEL 


A soldier went to his colonel and asked 
for leave to go home to help his wife with 
her spring cleaning. 

“IT don’t like to refuse you,” said the 
colonel, “but I’ve just received a letter from 
your wife saying that you are of no use 
around the house.” 

The soldier saluted and turned to go. 
the door he stopped, turned and remarked: 

“Colonel, there are two persons in this 
regiment who handle the truth loosely, and 
I’m one of them. I’m not married.” 


At 


FAMILY BROADCASTING 
“We've had the best time playing post- 


man,” exclaimed the small hopeful of the 
family. ‘“‘We gave a letter to every lady in 
the neighborhood.” 


“But where did you get the letters, dear?” 
“Oh, we found ’em in your trunk in the 
attic, all tied up with a blue ribbon.” 


TRIPLICATES 


A local politician was called up. at his 
office recently and notified that his. wife 
had presented him with triplets. He was 
silent for a moment, and then boomed forth: 
“I demand a recount.” 


PRECAUTION 


Ray—‘Why do they have most alf radio 
broadcasting stations on top of tall build- 
ings?” 

Bray—‘So nobody can throw bricks 
performers.” 


AN ADAPTABLE TOOL 
Sambo—“I want a razza.” 
Clerk—“‘Safety?”’ 
Sambo—“‘No, sah; 

puhposes.” 


CHARACTER DESCRIPTION 

“What kind of a fellow is Smith?” 

“Well, if you ever see one fellow 

to borrow money from another, the 
shaking his head is Smith.” 


OPEN MINDED 


Husband (arriving home late)—‘‘Can’t you 
guess where I’ve been?” 
Wife—“I can; but tell your story.” 


at the 


I wants it fo’ social 


trying 
fellow 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY 











Boss ‘Low HE GWINE TAKE 
EN TURN A BAR LoosE IN 
HE FIEL To DIS-ENCOURAGE 
DEM TOWN FOLKS FUM 
HUONTIN’ IN DAH!! 














Money don’ make folks happy—dey 
gits tiahed o’ eatin’ chicken, en too proud 
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SPIRIN 


To break a cold harmlessly and in a hurry try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. 
And for headache. The action of Aspirin is very efficient, too, in cases of 
neuralgia, neuritis, even rheumatism and lumbago! And there’s no after 
effect; doctors give Aspirin to children—often infants. Whenever there’s 
pain, think of Aspirin. The genuine Bayer Aspirin has Bayer on the box 
and on every tablet. All druggists, with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of. Salicylicacid 














Save Time With a Want Ad. 


WANT ADS in The Progressive Farmer do the work of buying and 
, selling at the lowest cost. They are able to bring CUSTOMERS in less 
time than you can find buyers through other ways. 


In addition to saving time, a Want Ad in this big farm paper will save 
MONEY and make MONEY for you. We have hundreds of letters in 
our files from classified advertisers that will prove this to anyone 
doubtful about getting results. 


The Progressive Farmer covers the South, reaches 475,000 homes, divided - 
into four editions. What states do you wish to cover? Write us about 
your advertising—we shall be glad to help you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER anp FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N. C. 
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A Brighter Future 
WE no longer plant by the light of the moon... . 
Agriculture has become a sound business, depending 
on the volume of its income, the same as any other business. 
.... Fortunately, during 1927 conditions have been more 
favorable for the farmer. His income will probably be 
greater this season than last. He is looking intoa brighter future. 
By investing this increase in income wisely, he can make 
the most of the opportunity to build a sounder and more 
profitable business undertaking. Advisory groups and agri- 
cultural bureaus are available to help him, because they 
realize that the prosperity of the farmer is the basis of all 
true prosperity. 
It is in accord with this general policy that the work of all 
departments of the N. V. Potash Export My., is conducted. 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 
N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


19 West 44th Street Hurt Building McCormick Bidg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
Citizens’ Bank Bidg.- Lampton Bldg. 445 S. 15th Street 
BALTIMORE JACKSON , Miss. SAN JOSE 
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A GOOD BULL IS 
HALF THE HERD! | 


A “scrub bull” may be 90 per cent in giving you a calf crop that grows 
and fattens slowly and when they are sold bring lowest market price. 
How long will you allow a “scrub _bull” to deny you your just profits? 
A good bull may be worth 5 or 10 times as much as a “scrub bull,” and 
the following breeders are offering you “QUALITY BEEF BULLS 
at FARMERS’ PRICES”:— 


Why not write them for information and prices TODAY and get 
started NOW on a PROFITABLE BASIS? 


The following breeders invite your correspondéence:— 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
























































RRS 5 ISS ne eh oon en Salisbury, N. C. 
eA RA Bhs PIRINONS oie PR we eh es cute Draper, N. C. 
UE GNC OE MOO ioe ov dp '6 6 065 a0 eae ss ee adee aes Mocksville, N. C. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
ee RMN 7 oat o. sid od ah bn Bre ew: 0-4.6 phew wade qe BROS SSI Mt. Ulla, N. C 
es aE So Nig si asieig's a40s Wa kwin6 604 Nema wees sede Speed, N. C 
See PRN os v atvrs eeepc wes cdswee oi Sees ass Asheville, N. C 
RED POLLS 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS CO.............. Advance, N. C. 
es I TO I od c's 0 bc 80s ce nwion dines Winston-Salem, N. C. 
SHORTHORNS 
A sete SNM ago ales a SENINS sae Sina d’ninra cial deeens Saealeee Canton, N. C. 
* QUALITY BULLS AT FARMERS’ PRICES ’’ | 














OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 




















Attention Poultrymen! 


HE JANUARY 7 ISSUE will be of much interest 
to you as well as to hundreds of thousands of 
farmers and farm women who read The Progres- 
sive Farmer each week. It will be 


OUR ANNUAL 


Poultry Special! 


Do not overlook the opportunities offered by this splendid issue. 
It comes at a time when farmers are thinking of poultry and 
making plans for the new year. Your advertisement in this 
issue will reach them when they are ready to buy. We are try- 
ing to make it the best and most useful Poultry Special that 
has ever been placed in the hands of Southern farmers. 


Mail Your Advertisement Now! 


Copy should be inour hands two weeks prior to date of inser- 
tion January 7. Regardless of whether you use regular display 
space, display classified, or only a small classified advertise- 
ment, we will give it careful attention. We will help you pre- 
pare an attractive advertisement if you will write us imme- 


diately, advising what you have to sell. 
THE PROGRESSIVE 


AND FARM WOMAN 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
































DALLAS, TEXAS 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. RALEIGH, N. C. 


by J. 
Poultry Editor, The 


HE future development of the poul- 
try industry in the South will depend 
upon the efficiency of our hatcheries. The 
remarkable development of the past 
few years could not 
have been experienc- 
ed without our com- 


mercial hatcheries. 
To them we are 
grateful. Develop- 


ment has been most 
rapid in hatchery 
communities. A good 
hatchery can furnish 
quality chicks to the 
average farmer 
cheaper than he can produce them 
himself. On the other hand, hatcheries 
use an enormous number of eggs and pay 
a premium for them. Hatching eggs tak- 
en off the market tend to keep prices up. 


The hatchery is in a way the start- 
ing place for future development. Most 
rapid improvement in quality of stock 
can be made by the hatcheries. For this 
reason the hatcheries are one of the most 
important branches of the poultry in- 
dustry. 


Hatchery Men Must Keep Up 
With the Times 


ECAUSE of the above facts, the 
hatcheryman in justice to the future 
of the industry and incidentally to his 
own welfare should make every effort to 
constantly improve the quality of chicks 
produced. 

A few years ago we talked purebreds. 
It is‘ not necessary to advise purebreds 
at this time~because everyone knows that 
purebreds are best. We do talk quality 
stock and there is a constantly increas- 
ing demand for quality chicks. We have 
enough cheap, poor quality chicks today 
but a shortage of really good chicks. The 
successful hatchery of the future will be 
the one that markets the better chicks. 
Too many of our hatcheries are turning 
out the old T-model chicks. Let us copy 
Henry. Ford and bring our products up 
to the times. 

The success of a hatchery will depend 
upon the success that farmers have with 
the chicks. It is evident then that we 
must market a chick that is strong, liv- 
able, and will develop into a bird that 
is capable of making its living and a lit- 
tle profit for the farmer. 


It is well to remember that 80 per 
cent of the poultry and eggs produced 
in the United States is stitl produced on 
the farms and not on commercial plants 
as many believe. Inasmuch as 80 per 
cent of the poultry is on the farms, it 
is safe to say that a much greater per 
cent of the chicks sold will be purchased 
by the farmers because the majority of 
commercial men do their own hatching. 
If the farmers are to purchase our chicks, 
then we must make them satisfied or they 
will produce their own chicks. 





J. H. WOOD 


The farmer today reads farm papers, 
daily papers, poultry journals, etc., and 
knows what birds are doing in contests. 
He knows what record-keeping farmers 
are doing with their birds. He has a 
radio and listens to poultry talks, mar- 
ket reports, etc. The farmer has his 
car or is near enough to a good plant so 
that he does not need one, and he attends 
poultry meetings. He knows that there 
is a difference in chickens. He knows 
what he wants and that quality chicks 
pay and he is going to purchase good 
chicks. 

Most of our hatcherymen know all 
this. Some believe it but hope it is not 
so. The better hatcherymen see and an- 
ticipate and will keep up with the de- 
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The Progressive Farmer 


In the Poultry Yard 


Hatcheries of First Importance to Our Poultry Future 


H. WOOD 


Progressive Farmer 


carefully. In other words, obtain eggs 
only from good flocks that have been in- 
spected by a representative or have been 
vouched for by some reliable party who 
knows chickens. 


Many hatchery owners are purchasing 
eggs from flocks they have never seen 
and know nothing about. 


Test Flocks and Select Eggs 
Carefully 


LL Southern States now have de- 

partments that test flocks for bacil- 
lary white diarrhea. While this disease 
is not very prevalent in the South, it 
causes enormous losses yearly. Some 
breeds and some sections show more in- 
fection than others. If the hatcheries, 
the source of supply for future genera- 
tions of poultry, will test all flocks, then 
the disease will at least be checked to a 
minimum. Tested chicks are worth more 
than untested and every hatchery should 
try to have flocks tested. The charge is 
comparatively small and increases the cost 
of eggs or chicks only slightly. 

Flocks should be culled closely and 
regularly by one who knows how to cull. 
Often it will be necessary for the hatch- 
ery to furnish this service. 


Some hatcheries go to the trouble and 
expense of furnishing pedigreed male 
birds to farmers furnishing eggs for 
their hatchery. This is a step in the 
right direction, as such a practice will 
surely improve the quality of the stock. 

The size of egg should be considered. 
Many hatcheries accept any size egg for 
hatching. While small eggs will hatch 
as well as large eggs, the chick will be 
small. A small egg will produce a pul- 
let that will in turn lay a small egg or 
a male that will transmit small egg-lay- 
ing to its offspring. Size of egg is an 
inherited characteristic. Egg markets are 
becoming more and more discriminating 
and large eggs are preferred. Eggs 
weighing less than 22 ounces to the dozen 
should not be used. A 24-ounce egg is 
more desirable. When contracting for 
eggs, minimum size should be stated. 

Breeders furnishing eggs for hatch- 
eries should not force their birds with 
lights early in the season. All birds 
should be fed balanced rations and should 
be bountifully supplied with green feed. 
Many hatchery operators furnish cod liver 
oil or milk in some form to flock owners 
at cost in order that the best possible 
chicks can be produced. This practice 
may not be practical for all hatcheries 
but is suggested for those who might 
find these practices practical. The health- 
ier and the better fed a flock is the larger 
the per cent hatch and the stronger the 
chick. 

Having made every effort to obtain 
quality eggs, we should next consider the 
hatching. Incubator rooms should be kept 
clean and sanitary at all times. Good 
ventilation is imperative if strong chicks 
are to be hatched. Proper temperatures 
must be maintained. Egg trays should 
be disinfected after each hatch and ma- 
chines disinfected as often as_ possible. 
The proper amount of moisture should 
be furnished. Hatcherymen know the 
amount of moisture needed to produce 
maximum hatches of good chicks but are 
not often careful enough. 

Chicks should be carefully culled at 
shipping time. There will be some weak 
and deformed chicks in most hatches 
which should be destroyed. One poor 
chick -spoils the looks of a whole box 
and is a source of danger:-to all the rest. 
Aside from the danger, it is a poor ad- 
vertisement. People will notice one poor 
chick in a thousand good ones. 

The practice of shipping chicks that 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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December 17, 1927 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

The above rate pi mem to the Carolinas-Virginia Edi- 


tion—120, _— State plainly what edi- 
tion you with to use 


Information about “Display” Classified Ads in 
slightly larger type cheerfully given - 
on request. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


A real farming opportunity awaits you in the Tom- 
bigbee Valley of Mississippi and Alabama along the 
new railroad now under construction by the Frisco 
Lines. Deep, rich, highly fertile soil for general 
farming, producing bumper crops of cotton, corn, oats 
and hay. Mild climate and open winters permit out- 
door work year round. Abundant and well distributed 
rainfall. Good schools, fine roads and prosperous grow- 
ing communities. Land can still be bought at prices 
that will insure good profits to the general farmer. 
Write for booklet about the Tombigbee Valley. Frisco 
Railway, 895 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


ALABAMA 
210 acre farm foy sale. Corn, cotton, peanuts, pota- 


toes, tobacco. Five acres of pecans bearing. 
Curry, Abbeville, Ala. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

















” postpaid. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


NURSERY STOCK 





Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion plants, all varieties, 
quick shipments. Postpaid: 500 for $1; 1,000 for 
$1.75. By express, any quantity, $1 per 1,000. Plants 
guaranteed. P. D. ulwood, Tifton, Ga. 





Millions frostproof Cabbage plants ready now. “Wake- 
fields, Flat Dutch: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1; over 5,000 at 
75c. First class plants, full count, prompt shipments 
guaranteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Frostproof Early Jersey, Charleston and Succession 
Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 10,000, $10, express charges 
collect. Write E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. ©. 








READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 85c, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 

. postpaid. 6,000 Yellows, $4.65 f.0.b. Natalia, 
Texas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.o.b. Natalia, Texas. Quality and service 
unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 
you or money returned. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 


(21) 1299 
PEANUTS 





Fruit Trees, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Plant Pecan Trees, but first get our folder and low 
prices on high class trees. Cloverdale Farm Nursery, 
Sandersville, Ga. 

Budded Pecan trees in leading varieties. Write for 
folder and low prices. Dixie Pecan Nursery Co., 
Hawkinsville, Ga. 


Special.—Ten budded Pecan trees, four foot, $6; all 
over ten, 50c each; guaranteed. Cloverdale Farms, 
Williamston, Cc. 

Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, Peaches, Ap- 
ples, Grapes, Figs, Evergreens, Roses. McKay Nur- 
series, Lucedale, Miss. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


For old age ——>. plant a pecan grove with 
Wight’s quality Pecan Trees. Write for prices and 























information. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Fruits, Pecans, etc. Superior 
quality. Minimum prices direct to planter. 


Catalogs 
ready. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. C 





Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants. 
Eight varieties. Express or parcel post, collect: $1 
thousand; 5,000, $4.25; “0, 000, Shipment same 
day ord order received. Guarantee Plant Co. , Ty Ty, Ga. 


~ Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch Cab- 
bage plants: 200, 50c; 300, 70c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 
$1 per thousand, charges collect. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. East Virginia Plant Farm, Franklin, 
Virginia. 

Fine Cabbage plants, postpaid; full count, safe de- 


livery _ guaranteed ; extra plants with every order in 
. 250, 50 cents; 500, 75 cents; 1,000~extra 











Farm 235 acres; 100 in cultivation. 
One mile from town. Now is your time. 
507 E. Chapel Hill St., Durham, N. C 


Have splendid tobacco, cotton and corn farms to let 
on shares; good houses and conveniences. Fair dealings, 
good treatment. A. G. Bobbitt, Littleton, N. C. 

For Lease.—100 acre farm, excellent tobacco, corn and 
cotton land; 8-room dwelling, modern improvements, 
barns; near school and small town; located Jones 
County. Address Box 436, New Bern, N. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Wanted.—Tenants, large or small, for good farm land 
in South Carolina. E. L. Propst, Charlotte, N. C. 
VIRGINIA 


For Sale.—Three Virginia cotton farms. Splendid lo- 
cations, well improved, producing profitably. Prices 
right. Joel W. Wall, Boydton, Va. 


For Sale-—Two hundred acre farm near Fitzhugh, 
Va.. Brunswick County. Good state of cultivation for 
bright tobacco, cotton, corn and peanuts. For more 
information write Geo. T. Hamlet, Fitzhugh, Va. 


4 PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


500 mixed Cabbage, postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 


Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, expressed. 
Pisgah, N. C. 

500 extra large Cabbage, postpaid, $1. 
Farms, Darien, Ga. 

Frostproof plants ready ; a 50, 1,000; postpaid. G. W. 
Murray, Claremont, N. 

Early Jersey plants: 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 
Fletcher Love, Newton, N. C. 

Fine Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: $1.25, 1,000. 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 

sest Early a 74 plants: 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.50; 
postpaid. R. Love, Newton, N. C. 

Varieties nice Cabbage plants: $1. - 1,000; prepaid. 
Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, 


Large frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, re 1,000, $1.50; 
postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Cc a4 Cabbage, Collard and Onions: 500, 60c; 1,000, 
$1. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 


— Jersey Cabbage plants, $1.25 per th d de- 


Well improved. 
W. C. Averett, 



































Plant Farm, 





Darien Plant 


























large plants expressed, $1; 5,000 for $4. R. O. Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 


25 million frostproof Cabbage plants. Special Decem- 
ber prices: 75c, 1,000; 10,000, $7: 100,000, $65. Ber- 
muda Onions: $1 thousand; 6,000, $5. |Full count, 
good delivery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Company, 
Waycross, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Collard and Onions, from high 
grade seed sent promptly. Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Order from 
nearest place. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 
ya., or Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Cabbage Plants.—Stocky frostproof, Long Island seed 
grown Jersey, Charleston Wakefields, Prizetaker Onion 
plants. Postpaid: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,600, $1.50; 
$1 per 1,000 collect. Good order delivery guaranteed. 
Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Millions hardy frostproof Cabbage plants; Early Jer- 
sey, Charleston Wakefields, Prizetaker Onion plants. 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $6; 10,000, $10; pre- 
paid. Orders assorted. Satisfaction and good order 
delivery guaranteed. Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, 
Virginia. 


Tifton’s Reliable Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion 
Plants.—Early. Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Copen- 
hagen Market, Flat ‘Dutch and Succession. White and 
Yellow Bermuda Onion plants. Postpaid: 300, T75c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect, $1 thousand. We guar- 
antee prompt shipment of size to please you. Tifton 
Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. ~ 

FLOWERS 

White and Yellow Narcissus, Star of Bethlehem, 
Butter and Eggs; 30c per dozen; 2 dozen 50c. Miss 
Stella Neal, Rt. 3, Louisburg, N. C. 


KUDZU 


Buy your Kudzu plants from an old grower and be 
satisfied. Prices right. Leander M. Kennedy, Collins, 
rgia. 



































STRAWBERRY 


Everbearing Strawberry, $1 hundred, postpaid. Clov- 
erdale Farms, Williamston, 8. C. 


Improved Missionary Strawberry plants, two fifty 
thousand, delivered. Large Caladium bulbs, ten cents 
each. A. M. Kenan, Teacheys, N. C. 


2,000,000 improved Missionary Strawberry plants, 
ma. for f.o.b. Teacheys, cash 
with order. Kenan & Cottle, Teacheys, N. €. 


Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga.—Bermuda On- 
ions: $1.50, 1,000. Klondyke Strawberry plants: $3, 
1,000; Lady Thompson: 100, $1; $4, 1,000; delivered. 

















livered. E. K. Campbell, Parkton, x Cc. 
Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; 
postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Claremont, N. C. 
Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50; postpaid. Raleigh Plant Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
Send no money, c.o.d. Cabbage and Onion plants: 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 











Strawberry Plants.—Klondyke, Thompson, Aroma: $3 
per thousand, express collect. Get our prices on Pre- 
mier, Early Dr. Burrell and Everbearing. W. L. Scog- 
gins, Harrison, Tenn. 


Strawberry Plants.—None better, few as cee. In- 
proved Klondyke, Aroma, E 
10, 000 up, 








Lady 
Baissionsry : 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $11.25; 
$2 per 1,000. W. H. Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark 





Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2; prepatd. J. B. Hornback, Marshville, N. C. 
0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 


‘ 1,000, 
or 90c, 1,000 cash. Albert Harrington, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 








Good plants, prompt shipment. 
Collards $1; Ber 
Quitman, Ga. 


Cabbage: $1, 1,000; 
muda Onions $1.25. W. W. Williams, 





Strawherries.—The big moneymaking kind grown from 
the plants we are now offering. Ask us for prices be- 
fore placing your order elsewhere. We guarantee to 
ee you. Louis Hubach & Sons, Rt. 2, Judsonia, 

rk. 





NURSERY STOCK . 


Budded Schley Pecan trees at reasonable prices. 
Leander M. Kennedy, Collins, Ga. 








Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Special, 75c th a; 
10,000, $6. Prompt shipments. Farmers Supply Com- 
pany, Franklin, Va. 


Millions Cabbage plants ready, all varieties; 500, 
70e; 1,000, $1; 5,000 or more, 75c. Mrs. W. RB. 
Lindsey, Lenox, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion plants, quick ship- 
ments. All varieties: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farmers 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Good Cabbage, Collard and Onions, prepaid to your 
box: 200, 50c; 500, 95c; 1,000, $1.70. Prepaid Plant 
Co., Thomasville, ‘Ga. 

Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. 
1,000, ; 5,000, $4.50. Prompt shipment. Clark 


Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Cabbage and Onion piants: 100 30c; 300, 75c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. $1. ot 1,000, express col- 
lect. W. R. Pegram, Valdosta, Ga 




















Plant only certified Pecan Trees. bs ga for descrip- 
nd W. N. Roper, leigh. 


tion a prices. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
one Nursery, Dept. 25, cen Ga. 


—Stuart, a ed H for 








Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Schley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write for folder. 
Prices reasonable, Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 
hart, Ala. 

Bunch Grapes.—Adapted to the Seuth. Carmen, Ar- 
malaga and Ellen Scott. Write for illustrated circular. 
Also Satsumas and Pineapple Pears. Hills Fruit Farm, 
Panama City, Fla. 

Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. rgest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Mise. 








Peanuts for Seed or Roasting.—North Carolina Rua- 


ner variety, farmers stock, 96-pound bag, $4.30; 48-* 


pound bag $2.15. Small , White Spanish, 96-pound bag 





$5.30; 48-pound bag 2.65; cash with order. 
Mercantile Co. (Inc. $50, 000), Enterprise, Ala. 
PEAS 





Sound select Mixed Peas, Irons, Brabhams, Clay, 
Whippoorwills, etc., or guaranteed germination select 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans delivered in ten bushel 
lots or more, $1.70 oo Buy direct from Farmers 
Union, Gifford, S. 





POTATOES 


For Sale.—Porto Rico Sweet Potatoes, 
Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 


TOBACCO 


Cash Tobacco seed for sale. The kind that yields 
good and cures easily. Free from disease. 50c ounce; 
$5 pound. Address C. H. Tapp & Sons, Timberland 
(Hoke County), N. C. 


Tobacco Seed:—Get your tobacco seed from the 
farmer seed grower of twenty years experience. I can 
furnish the best quality tobacco seed of any of the 
popular varieties, true to type and thoroughly cleaned. 
Also treated seed. Write for catalogue and price list. 
Mill Run Farm, W. W. Green, Proprietor, Bowling 
Green, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


For Sale.—Velvet Beans, Cowpeas, Soybea We 
have all varieties. List your wants with us. “Marphy 
& Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Alfalfa seed, $7 per bushel; Sweet Clover $4.50; both 





carlots. 























Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Strawberry Plants, 
Berry Plants, Roses, Evergreens, etc. All reasonably 
priced. Plant now. Send for rr catalogue. 
Lindley Nurseries, Pomona, N. 





test 95% pure; return seed if not satisfactory. George 
. Concordia, Kansas. 

All varieties Field Peas and Velvet Beans. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. Write for prices. Buy direct. 


United Farmers Seed Co., Brunson, S. 





High quality Pecan Trees. Stuart, Schley, Money- 
maker, Pabst and Moore varicties, for sale by Ran- 
dolph County Nursery. Catalogue and information, 
write J. O. Hammock, Prop., Shellman, Ga. 


Sound Mixed Peas $1.30; Brabhams $1.55; other va- 
rieties $1.40; Velvet Beans $1.25. Special prices- for 
ted days only. Mail check. D. F. Moore, Brunson, 





Salesmen wanted to sell Fruit Trees, Ornamental 
Shrubbery, Roses. Get our free catalog. _Beautify 
your home grounds with our highest quality stock. Best 
of fruit trees. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 


Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple Trees, $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
=—_ Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
‘enn 


PEE OO 


SEEDS 


BEANS 
New crop, Pine Dell Perfection Soybeans; 100 bush- 
els, $1.90 per bushel. L. T. Hankins, Lightfoot, Va. 
For Sale.—Mammoth Yellow Beans $1.50; Tokios 


$1.50; Laredos wr 50; Biloxis $2. Winstead-Smith Co., 
Ransomville, N. 























COTTON 


John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton, Henderso:, Tenn. 








Long staple cotton seed; 1% inch staple. Fred 
Newton, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 


Coker’s Deltatype long staple cotton seed; 1% inch 
oom: pure and sound. Write W. C. White, Chester, 











Wannamaker-Cleveland big boll cotton seed; graded; 
40% lint, 98% germination; $1 bushel. J. M. Simmons, 
Mountville, S. C. 


World’s Record Cotton.—Thirty bales on ten acres. 
Write for half price and free bushel offer. Piedmont 
Farms, Danielsville, Ga. 


Tests prove Rhyne’s Cook more wilt-resistant and 
productive as any other cotton. Pamphlet free. Rhyne 
Bros., Benton, Ala.; Plains, Ga. 

Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 
bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prites. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Recleaned Deltatype strain 5 cotton seed; 1% inch 














staple; $1.50 per bushel. Sulphate ammonia, $55, 
freight paid. Nitrophoska (30- ts 15), $85 per ton, 
ex vessel. Excelsior Seed Farms, Cheraw, 8S. C. 





Manley’s Heavy Fruiter, the original short jointed 
cotton, Sure Crop, the new early cotton. Both 40% 
lint, 40 bolls to pound, staple 1%, over 3 bales to 
acre. Get proofs, and special seed prices. E. S. Man- 
ley, Carnesville, Ga. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll has world’s 
record (30 bales on 10 acres); brings 2e to 3c more; 
adapted to all localities. Write for descriptive liter- 
ature, giving reduced price of seed. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Manager, Com- 
merce, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grown in 
Tennessee along northern edge Cotton Belt, matures 
ten to fifteen days earlier than cotton seed grown south. 
Produces more dollars to aere than any cotton grown. 
100 pounds $5; 500 pounds $22.50; 1,000 pounds $42; 
ton $75. Our omen years reputation back of these 
seed. B Tenn. 














Trees. 
My peas, corn. Sol. Simon, , X-4 Ge. 


Special prices on two year Apple, American Elm and 
Erin (4 to 6 feet). Tyson & Yarbrough, Waxhaw, 








‘Ornamentals, Pecan, Blueberry, baa general nur- 
stock. Catalogue. W. A. Nursery Co., 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Choice strain Sonne erie Big Boll cot- 
ton seed. Pedigreed by one of best plant breeders in 
state. We grow our seed on our own farms, gin on 
ovr own gins, do not gin for public. Seed pure, but 
limited to our own production. About 5,000 bushels. 
All carefully recleaned and reginned. Wire or write 
prices. Aeolian Hill Seed Farms, John E. Wannamaker 
& Sons, St. Matthews, 8. C. 





an and Peach trees, 5c and 
varieties. Catalog free of 
Grnamentala. Benton County Ni 


up; Grapevines 3c; 
Berries and 
, Box 205, Rogers, 








LESPEDEZA 


New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
B. A. Price, Bthel, La. 








Early Jersey Webetad plants now ready. Postpaid: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.25; 10,000, $10. Fine plants. Coast- 
al al Plant Co., Box 13, Bayboro, N. 


“Billions Early Jersey Wakefield Gaboage plants now 
Teady to set. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 5,900, $5; post- 
paid. Marks Plant Farm, Buies Creek, BR. C, 


Strong frostproof plants, Succession, Flat Dutch, Jer- 
Sey and Charleston Wakefield: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. 
By express prepaid. A. B. Clegg, Moncure, N. C. 


C.0.d, frost-proof Cabbeae, Collard, and Onions. 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. ‘Satisfaction, not 
szeuses. I . os Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and 
lattiesburg, Miss. 

one bage plants: 75c, 1,000; Collards 75c; Bermuda 
nions $1. Hundred acres large open field grown, well 
Tooted, frostproof, leading varieties. Quick shipment. 
Quitman Plant Co. » Quitman, Ga. 


Millions frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties; 
Mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50; ex- 
Dressed: 10,000, $7.50; 5,000, $4.50. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Wakefield Cabbage plants, shipped immediately ; 
pred brepaid mail: 300, 50c; 500, G5c; 1,000, one dol. 
f. Collect shipments: 500, 50c; 1,000, 75e. Middle 
Seorgia Plant Farm, Senoia, Ga. 


aie Cabbage Plants.—Frostproof Early Jersey Wake- 
id Cabbage plants, $1.25 per thousand, delivered; 
immediate shipment. 50 plants free with each 1,000 
Order: 250 free with each 8 000 order; 1,000 free with 
ae ten thousand. oe; ht Peacock, Parkton, 





























THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


Tae following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. 


New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago prices en other products listed:— 


Pre-war 

Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, tb. ...... $0.1980 $0.2125 $0.1255 $0.1311 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. ........ 08 06%, 09% ceenet 
Potatoes. Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1.45 1.63 2.30 
Flogs, averagé, CWt. .....ecceccccee 840 9.25 11.80 7.49 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. .... 12.20 1146 8.81 7.11 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ..... ginet . 44 40% 45 32 
Batter, extras; 10. 2.2.0... oats 5. Oe AT 544 33 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ...... Saicae ke 85U 7% 60% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .... ; 56 51 AVY, 38% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .........+¢. ’ 18.00 18.50 23.00 17.35 











POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 

Electrically hatched chicks that please. 
now. ile up. Price list. 
burg, Va. 

Carolina Chicks.—Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and Wy- 
andottes for early broilers. Asheville Hatchery, Box 
H, Asheville, N. C. 

Mathis Quality Chicks. — Heavy, layers. Leading 
breeds. $8.80 hundred up. Catalog free, Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 

SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER ; 
Write for our free catalog ang instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, 


Greentop, Missouri 

Rock and Red chicks for early broilers as cheap as 
good chicks can be, after December the fifteenth. 
Tip Top Poultry Farm, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
and Buff Orpingtons, White and Brown Leghorns, 
Mention breed. Catalogue. Lithia Springs Hatchery, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


IN ELECTRICALLY HATCHED CHICKS 
You’ll find the sparks of life and health. 

An electric incubator with its continuous, 

steady temperature, positive control of the 

process of incubation, produces ‘healthier 
chicks of higher livability. B. P. Rocks, 
l4c; R. I. Reds, 14c; Heavy Mixed, 13c. 

Heavy mixed with light, lle. Substantial 

discounts on large orders. Send for prices. 

Place order early. 100% delivery. The 

Garber Hatchery, Rt. 4, Harrisonburg, Va. 

White and Partridge Rock baby chicks. Every male 
bird in our yards have won ribbons. Not a hatchery, 
just produce from our own flock. Allport Poultry Farm, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Bf discount on chicks, spring delivered, if ordered 
now. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Low prices. Guaranteed. 
Write for special —.- Jennings Poultry Farms, 
Elizabeth City, 

Baby TTT blood tested breeders selected 
for high egg production supply eggs for this hatchery. 
All leading varieties.» Catalog free. Massanutten Farms 
Hatchery, Box K-331, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Certified blood-tested mountain bred chicks, 
culled and tested by state experts. 
let, “Story of Mountaineer Chicks.’’ free. 
Chick Hatchery, Box 301, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


KWALITEED BLOOD TESTED ROCKS, 
REDS, LEGHORNS 


From breeders culled for color, egg pro- 
duction and blood tested three years for 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Division 
of Markets of the State Department of Ag- 
riculture. Catalog and euies list free. Or- 
der early so we can ouppl y yous wants. 
Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patter- 
son Street, arrisonburg, Va. 








Place order 
Garber Hatchery, Harrison- 
































Flocks 
Interesting book- 
Bristol 








Master Bred chicks, hatching eggs. From world’s 
largest poultry breeding organization. Accredited. We 
breed for capacity 200 eggs and up yearly. 14 vari- 
eties. Pre-war prices. Live delivery. Catalog free. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 6, Columbia, Mo. 


“Ideal Chicks” are quality chicks from state certi- 
fied breeders for three consecutive years shipped under 
state labe' nerec blood Barred Rocks 
and ‘Rhode Island Reds that will please. Catalogue on 
ee ney Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Waynesboro, 

rginia. 








MEADOW BROOK POULTRY FARM 
Blood Route 3, State 
Tested Waynesboro, Va. Culled 

Quality chicks from our own flocks. 


ELECTRICALLY HATCHED 
LEGHORNS, ROCKS AND REDS 
Catalog 





Quality Blood-tested Baby Chicks.—All purebred, 
blood-tested and certified. Carefully selected and in- 
spected for perfect health and high egg pengeee, 
Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. Send 
once for information on_ special bargains. Guatity 
Hatehery Co., x 652E, Lynchburg, Va. 


Baby Chicks.—In buying consider quality first, your 
success hinges there. Our breeders from the. finest 
purebreds, tested, healthy. 
can’t find better. Lowest prices in years. Thousand 
every week. Before buying get our prices. Capital 
Poultry Farms Watchery, Columbia, S.. C. Largest, 
oldest chickery here. 


It’s the blood that counts. Trail’s End high egg 
strain world famous White Leghorns, backed by 307 
eg blood and years of faithful breeding, by the mas- 
ter poultry breeder. These fine chicks sell for no more 
than just ordinary chicks. Rocks, Reds a White 
Wyandotte chicks also. Write, ay prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry rm, Gordonsville, 





Go where you wish, you 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


BABY CHICKS 


If just starting poultry or wish to improve your 
stock, write us. Our chicks have strong vitality, pure- 
bred, quick broilers, wonderful layers and breeders. 
We have what you want. Write today. A. B, Suttle 
Hatchery, Shelby, N. C. 


Perfection Baby Chicks.—We are now booking orders 
for January, February and thereafter. All birds blood- 
tested and culled by State Department of Agriculfure. 
Certified to be free of bacillary white diarrhea. 100% 
live delivery and every chick perfect our guarantee. 
Write for free catalogue and prices on Barred Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns. 








Will sell a few excellent Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
subject to approval. If interested write at once. 
Kerley, Morganton, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Dark Cornish cockerels, $5. 
toms $10; hens $8. M. A. Young, 


~ April pullets; 25 White Leghorns, $25; 
Purebred; laying. J. A. Simpson, 


~ Bourbon turkeys, Northern blood, 
Rocks, $1.75-$3. Pekin ducks $2. 
Chas. Slagle, Toecane, N. C. 


For Sale.—Holterman’s dark Barred Rock and .12 
Rhode Island Red cockerels, $3 to $5 eac > Oak Grove 
Farm & Hatchery, Granite Falls, N. 


_____ POULTRY SUPPLIES” 








Narragansett turkeys; 
Bakersville, N. C. 

12 Reds ‘on 
Gray Court, 8S. C. 
$6-$10. Thompson’s 
Toulouse geese $3.50. 











TI 
Hatchery, Incorporated, Box 285, Harrisonburg, Va. 


ANCONAS 








Electric Brooders, 
ers, Mash Hoppers, 
Write. €. Vann Wyatt, Spencer, N. 


Coal Stove Brooders, Oil Brood- 
Water Fountains _— heater, etc. 





Forty Ancona yearling hens and six coc roa beauties; 
all laying : $45. J. Sage, Leesville, S. 

Sheppard’s Anconas.—Year old hens and bullets ready 
to lay, $1.50 each. Julian Jobe, Mebane, } 

BANTAMS 

Beautiful Golden Seabright Bantams; 
mas present for “your boy. 
dersonville, N.C. 











ideal Christ- 
Brightwaters Farm, Hen- 
- LEGHORNS _ 

Sg light Brown ies Hh cockerels, $4. 
M. Fleming, Boonville, N. 

sa Ferris strain White ctor pullets, $1.50 each. 
Juniata Poultry Farm, Richfield, Penna. 

Carolina’s best White Leghorn vrogi aa (eggs, 
fifty, fifteen. Millard Rives, Kipling, N. 

Single Comb dark Brown Leghorns, saad from 
prize winners. Best selected cockerels, $2 each; pul- 
lets $1.50. D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 

Carolina’s best utility 8S. C* White Leghorn cock- 
erels; limited number quality breeding; three fifty and 
oven fifty. Rush your order, M. W. Rives, Kipling, 
aM se 

Trail’s End 307 egg blood White Leghorns cost no 
more than just ordinary White Leghorns. Chicks, 
hatching eggs, breeding cockerels. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville. Va. 


MINORCAS 


Black Minorca cockerels, | 
ackman, Clinton, 


ORPINGTONS 


Baff Orpington cockerels, $2 
J. D. Cox, Stantonsburg, N. C. 


Purebred Cook & Kellerstrau’s strain Orpington cock - 
uae. $3. Address Mrs. Lawrence Whitaker, Enfield, 





Mrs. 








two 

















Single Comb 3, $5, and 
7.50. N. 5 








each, Address Mrs. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Partridge Rock cockerels, $2; 3, $5. 
Madison, Va. 





0. E. Berry, 





Thompson’s dark Barred Rock cockerels, 
Troy Howell, Boonford, N. C. 

Beautiful Barred Rock cockerels. Baby 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

Nice Barred Rock cocks and cockerels, bred to lay 
strain, $3 each. Address John Milne Henderson, N. C. 

“Aristocrats.’’—March cockerels from heavy layers. 
Winners first prize state and county fairs. $5 to $7 
each. C. N. Elam, Baskerville, Va. 

Parks’ strain Barred Rocks; permit P.C.-186. 
hatched cockerels and pullets from eggs 
Parks. Cockerels $3; pullets $2. Mrs. 
Rustburg, Va. 

Barred Rock cockerels; beautiful Ringlets, E. B. 
Thompson strain direct; light and dark matings; $5 
and $7.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hillside Poultry 
Yards, Clinchport, Va. 


2.50 to $5. 





chicks, 











May 
direct from 
Protheroe, 





Four Buckeye Incubators, 210 egg capacity each; 
good as new; used one season. Will sell for $17; cost 
$34. Mrs. Lawrence Whitaker, Enfield, N. C. 


_____ LIVESTOCK _ 





BATTERIES 


Batteries for farm light plants, radio and auto- 
mobile. A carload of the well known long life Uni- 
versal Batteries just received. Prompt service from our 
local warehouse at a big saving in freight. Made in 
sizes to fit every make of plant. Generous trade-in 
allowance on your old set. Send for your copy of 
free Battery Guide. Tells you how to care for all 
farm light, radio and auto batteries. Carolina Willys 
Light Co., Laurinburg, N. C 


CATALOGUES 


Buchanan’s new 98-page Catalogue ready now. 
tuchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Sale-—One Fordson tractor and Dise plow as 
good as new, at reasonable price. Write for price. 
A. B. Bennett, Holly Hill, 8. C. 


For Sale at Sacrifice.—Complete Sawmill, 25 
Engine, 25 H.P. Boiler, Edger and Swing Saw. 
J. Dudley Woodard, North Emporia, Va. 











Free. 








For 





H.P. 
Write 


The Progressive Farmer 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


| Sgsoee of each pattern, 20 cents. 


terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon, and evening 
wear during fall and winter. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dress-making 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your’copy. Ad- 
dress Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer. 








Two pat- 





FRUIT 


Florida Oranges.—Assorted 
anges, 4 grapefruit, 
jelly, $3 anywhere, 
ing Co., Tampa, Fla 





box containing 24 or- 
20 tangerines, 24 kumquats, glass 
express prepaid. Taylor’s Pack- 





CROP REPORT SHOWS 
DECREASE 





BERKSHIRES 


Big type. James W. Graves, 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 





American National 


For Sale.—Unclassified Winesaps, $5 barrel; unclas- 
sified Albemarle Pippins, $5 barrel; No. 1 Yorks, $5 
barrel; 2 Yorks, $4 barrel. All firm cold storage stock, 
Fair Hill Orchards, Mechums River, Va 





Big type registered Berkshires; prices reasonable. 
Va. 


Maplehurst Farm, Vernon Hill, 


“Berkshire sow; bred, 
weight 250 pounds. J. 





second time; beauty; $35; 


: Sage, Leesville, 8. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Finest registered Duroc pigs. 
Bell Buckle, Tenn. 
Registered Durocs.—Boars, 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 
Registered big bone servece boars, 
gilts. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. 





Beechcroft Farm, 





gilts, pigs. Wayside 





open and bred 





DUROCS THAT PAY 
BECAUSE THEY Ad wet L, oe 
WELL AND GROW W A HERD O 
CHAMPIONS. 850 RIZES IN FOUR 
YEARS. THE BEST. PAY cSt. WE 
RAISE 1,200 ANNUA . BOARS, 
GILTS, AND BRED SOWS SALE 
AT A LIVING FIGURE. CURLES NECK 
FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Duroc Jersey hogs, boars, gilts, bred sows. 
best breeding. John T. Williams, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Durocs.—Registered and cholera immune. 
bred gilts, service boars, pigs 8 to 16 weeks old. 
reasonable. . Church Point Farm, Lynnhaven, 


ESSEX 


Good thrifty registered — pigs; 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. 


For Sale.—Fine full blood Essex pigs, eight to ten 
weeks old, $10 each. Pedigree furnished with each 
pig. The Essex Stock Farm, L. M. Cooper, Owner, 
Autryville, N. C. 


World’s 





Choice 
Prices 
Va. 








bred gilts. E. A. 








HAMPSHIRES 


Registered Hampshire pigs for your andl s Christmas. 
Auburn Heights Farm, Opelika, Ala 


Select herd of Lookout aca and Cherokee 
bloodlines. Service boars, bred gilts, weanling 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Pedigree papers free. 
for prices. W. H. Damron, Prop., Brookside Farm, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 








HAY—GRAIN—FEED 


baled Straw car Stover; 
Charlie Dulin, Statesville, N. 


HIDES—FURS—WOOL 
PREPARE AND MAKE THE MOST 
TRAPPING 





Six cars 
Meadow Hay. 


two cars 
Cc. 








Indications point to the highest prices for 
furs in many years. We pay ep prices. 
For a square deal, ship us your furs and 
be convinced. We are reliable; have your 
banker look us up. To be sure of getting 
highest prices, ship direct to 
AMERICAN HIDE & FUR CO., 
Ima, Ga. 


HONEY 


New Honey, direct from producer. 
seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 


Comb Honey.—Per case 24 4%x4% sections, well 
filled, pretty light color, $5 per case; in quantities 
four or more, $4.50; cash with order; f.o.b. Roper. 
Order soon, supply limited. G. V. Lewis, Roper, N. C. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by Mail.—Films 
prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. White, 
mingham, Ala. 








Also Sweet Clover 











developed 
Drawer 1112, 


free; 
Bir- 





LIME 


By using high grade magnesium Hmestone containing 
36 to 38 per cent magnesium carbonate the Tobacco 
Station at 
tobacco of $68 per acre for five consecutive years. You 
can get it, too, by using Mascot Agricultural Lime. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


OLD COINS 








Oxford got am average annual increase in, 


1927 United States cotton crop of 
12,789,000 bales is the December 1 


-estimate of the Crop Reporting Board 


of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This is a slight decrease 
from the November 1 estimate of 12,- 
842,000 bales. The census reported gin- 
nings to December 1 to be 11,743,000 
bales. This leaves 1,046,000 bales to be 
ginned after December 1. 

The average pounds yields of lint cot- 
ton per acre on the total area for harvest 
is estimated at 152.3 in 1927. This com- 
pares with 182.6 in 1926 and 155.8, the 
five-year average, 1922-26. 

The December 1 estimate gives the in- 
dicated production for North Carolina as 
857,000 bales. South Carolina’s produc- 
tion is estimated at 735,000 bales. Vir- 
ginia is expected to produce 32,000 bales. 
The report gave 1,727,000 acres as final 
acreage left for harvest in North Caro- 
line, 2,421,000 as the acreage left for 
harvest in South Carolina, and 67,000 as 
the acreage in Virginia. 








TOBACCO 





Old Money Wanted.—WiIl pay fifty dollars for nickel 
of 1913 with Liberty head (no buffalo). We pay cash 
premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for large coin 
folder. May mean much profit to you. Numismatic 
Co., Dept. 645, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


PATENTS 





Homespun ‘Tobacco. — Chewing, 
smoking, 10 pounds $1. 
Kentucky. 


Leaf Bn a —Good, 


10 pounds $1.50; 
United Farmers, Paducah, 





sweet Chewing, 3 pounds 75¢; 
5, $1; $1.75. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 75c; 10,’ 
$1.25. Vnitea Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 





Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo 





POLAND-CHINAS 





Western Carolina Fair, Asheville: first cockerel, 
pullet, first and second dark pullets; Judge Cosh. 
South Carolina State Fair, Columbia: ng - second 
corkerels, first and second pullets; Judge Hale. Offer- 
ing grand breeding Barred Rocks, dark or light. L. A. 
Adams, Charlotte, N. C. 


Barred Rock cockerels, Park’s strain; March hatched. 
Sired by pedigreed cock whose dam was a 228 egg 
hen. Their dams were sired by a pedigreed cock whose 
dam was a 218 egg hen. All parent stock bought «direct 
from J. W. Parks. Registered permit PD-12. Cock- 
erels $5 each, Holly Hill Farm, Bumpass Va. 


Won fifteen cups and trophies on Reds and Rocks 
and two hundred thirty-five ribbons in October at Ashe- 
ville, Spartanburg and Columbus. Also best cock in 

at all three. Spartanburg best cock, cockerel, 
hen, pullet and pen in the American class. White 
and Partridge Rock cockerels, $2.50 up. Allport Poul- 
try Farm, Asheville, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Pure Owen strain cockerels, March and April hatch- 
ed, $3 and $5 each. Cecil Harley, Dunbarton, S. C. 


Simgle Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, eggs, baby 
chicks; highest quality. T. W. Nations, Elberton, Ga. 


first 

















Registered Poland China pigs; females $12.50; males 
$15. Spring Grove Farm, Danville, Va. 


Poland China pigs, either sex, $15. 
greed. Ready to ship. David Fitzpatrick, Amboy, Il. 


For purebred Big Boned Poland China and _ first 
cross pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write 
Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 


For Sale.—Registered Spotted Poland China pigs; 
descendants of grand champion boars and dams. _Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. R. C. Gridlin, Doswell, Va. 


Registered, immuned; champion herd for large litters, 
rapid maturity, easy feeders. Boars, gilts, pigs al- 
ways for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. Valley View 
Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


October farrow pigs, sired by registered Big Type 
Poland China sires and dams; delivery 12 weeks old, 
$20 each. Won 8&5 first prizes out of 102 this fall. 
Persimmon Grove Farm, Walstonburg, N. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


best registered Angus cattle write 
Mocksville, Cc. 





Immuned, pedi- 




















For Sanford & 
Rich, 





GUERNSEYS 





Owens’ non-fading Single Comb Reds. Pullets $2.50; 
males °$3, . Trapnested pullet laid 279 eggs 
in one year. Big Bourbon turkeys. Toms $10; hens 
$8. Mrs. Lonnie Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 


Registered bull calf. James W. Graves, Goochland, 
a. 


Virgini 





HOLSTEINS 





Best display, silver cups, champion male, fall fairs. 
Good type, very rk, unexcelled layers. Choice breed- 
ing cockerels, single comb, $5.  Satisfieti customers 
Maryland to Georgia. J. G. Dickerson, Amelia, Va. 

DUCKS—GEESE 


Not a hatchery, just produce from our own flocks. 
Pekin, Cayuga and Muscovy ducklings. Allport Poul- 
try Farm, Asheville, N. C. 


PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 














Registered yearling bull. James W. Graves, Gooch- 


land, Va. 
JERSEYS 
Wanted.—One or two high grade Jersey cows. 
Whittemore, James Island, Charleston, 8. C. 
GOATS 


Nubians. — Wonderful 
Saanans, .Nublans, 
does. 








T. M. 








winter milkers soon fresh. 
Toggenburgs. Fine bucks, valuable 


Patents.—Write to B. P, Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-P Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


RADIO 
Crosley Radio; new cost $38; 
J. Sage, Leesville, S. C. 
ROOFING 


Roofing.—Galvanized V-crimp roofinng, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally acdver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
vills. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











for quick sale $25 














Homespum Tobacco.—Cigars, twist, 
5 pounds $1; smoking, 5 pounds 75c. Pay when re- 
ceived. Pipe free. Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 


Tobacco.—Kentucky gee H mellow, aged; smok- 
ing, 5 _ Pounds 70c; 10, $1.1 15, $1.65. Chewing, 
5, 90c; 10, $1.65; 15, $b be: Pay when received. 
Ernest ‘Choate, Wingo, Ky. 


WANT TO BUY 


Wanted.—Old-time Furniture, Sofas, 
Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- © 
Sere or a Highest cash prices. Will call any- ~¥ 

re. outline with description. Steinmetz, 
Tati N. o me ichmond, Va. 


“HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—By a young lady, a position as companion 
or practical nurse. Write Box 351, Greenville, N. ¢. 


t Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government © 
$125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction = 
225, St. Louis, Mo. “ 


plug. Chewing, 








ae 








Beds, Desks, 














job; 
Bureau, 





Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. 
High Point, N. C. 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C 


Young men, women, learn Telegraphy. Operators 
needed. Experienced men and women instructors. First 
class equipment. Railroad accounting included free. 
Senoia Telegraph Institute, Box 11, Senoia, Ga. 


Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as rail- 
way traffic inspector; we get you a position after com- 
pletion of 3 months’ home study course’ or refund your 
money. Write for free booklet G-92, Standard Busi- 
ness Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Shorthand, 
Edwards College, 














Wanted.—Reliable, sober, industrious white man will- 
ing to work farm on shares. Grow anything you please 
G. F. Compton, Hillsboro, N. 


Wanted.—Furmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits, McConnon & 
Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 


Man of ere desires position as overseer of 
cotton, tobacco or truck farm. Best references fur- 
nished.~ Write Box 111, Estill, 8S. 


Wanted, by experienced farmer, 1928, = North Caro- 
lina ; position work and manage farm. jood home 4 
location near school and church. Boys ou on farm 
after school. F. Taylor, Maysville, N. C. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to py expert automobile 

















Reasonably priced. Goldsboro Goatery, M 
Penna. 





TURKEYS 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





Big Bourbon turkeys. Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N. C. 


Large Mammoth Bronze turkeys, C. J. Click, Wood- 
leaf, N. C. 


Bourbon Red turkeys; hens $5; toms $7. 
Farms, Barber, N. C. 

Bourbon Red turkeys. Hens $6; toms 
Skinner, Demopolis, Ala. 








Knollwood 





$10. G. B. 


For Sale.—Pigs, shoats, hogs; hay, straw and corn. 
Louis Heizer, Fairfield, Va. 

0. I. C. and Chester Whites.—Bred sows for Febru- 
ary; all sizes and ages of shoats. Shaunee Stock 
Farm, Winchester, Va. 





San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums. 

W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Oil ag 7 gallon 90c; 5 gallons 
$3.50; 10 gallons $6. : Lime Sulphur Solution: 1 gal- 
lon 75c; 5 gallons $2.75; 10 gallons $4.50. Complete 
insecticide ag list and spray guide free. Buchanan’s, 
‘enn. 








500 feeder pigs and shoats. Carload Guernsey, Jer- 
sey and Holstein fresh springer cows; 20 heifers. Write 
Charles Crafton, Staunton, Va. 





White ne emere imported origin; nonroaming. 
Mrs. Ryla Dickinson, Louisa, > 


Pure Sarton: prize winners. Toms $10; hens $7. 
Mrs. D. L. Wedaman, Pomaria, 8. 


One hundred Narragansett as “4 
T. M. Funkhouser, Mt. Jackson, Va. 








al Mrs. 


GUINEA PIGS 


ont get a p job The cost to 
you is small. No For free booklet | 
write Nashville Auto 0 "Senool, 237, Nashville, © 
‘enn. q 


— 


taken. 
,_ Dent. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





DODDS 





Concord 





STRAW 


Baled Wheat we for 1 
Liberty, N. C. D. Staley 





$8 per ton, f.o.b. 





Guinea Pigs for pets and profit. Hardy, prolific. 


nko, Summerdale, Ala. 
PETS 
Gentle Shetland Ponies. Cunningham, Brandy, Va. 











Purebred Narragansett turkeys; well grown; hens $6; 
toms $8. Spring Grove Farm Danville, Va 





DOGS 





For Sale.—Fine Bourbon Red turkeys. Toms $9; 
hens $6. Mrs. L. A. Harley Dunbarton, 8. C. 


Wanted.—Hundred coon combination varmint dogs. 
Elton Beck, Herrick, Il. 





oy Bronze turkeys from 42-pound youtas 
tom, Toms $10; hens $7. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, 


Purebred Mammoth Bronze, Goldbank strain. Hand. 
some Lng and young stock. Mrs. F. W. Young, Hebron, 


Golabank 
$08: hens $f. 

Mammot' — turkeys from finest bred unrelated 
stock. = toms $10 to $12; hens $8 to $10. Money 
4, 2 ot pleased. Mrs. Edward Clarkson, Hopkins, 








Toms 


Bronze turkeys; Bird Bros. direct. 
E. T. Redfern, Rt. 2, 


— Mrs. 








Goldbank Giant Bronze 
beauties; large boned; free from 

Address ' Mrs, 
¢ Water, 3 


ag Hatafaction 


secheys, 
Fr 
a 


For Sale.—Coon hounds, fox hounds 
Address W. D. Frazee, Burnham, Mo. 


Closing Out Sale!—Registered White Collies. 
$10; matrons $25. Green Acre Kennel, Marion, 


Wanted to Buy.—Two rat tan feist dogs. Large 
about two years old. C. R. Cable, Smithfield, Ne ro 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rabbit Traps. B. Dillon, Hardy, Va. 


and Pointers. 





Pups 
Ala. 














SYRUP 


Ribbon Cane Syrup, $4.50 case six gallon cans. 
Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 


Sugar Cane Syrup, pure, best grade, 
rels, 7 gallon; freight paid. W. W. 
man, Ga 


Syrup.—New cro 00% pure, qatichons Sugar Cane. 
as! 


1 
Best grade. 35 6 chen barrel $20. with order. 
Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala 


TANNING 
Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 


model, dye and repair old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 








35 gallon bar- 
Williams, Quit- 














TOBACCO 


Natural Leaf Tobacco.—The best de, guaranteed. 
Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2. Smoking, 12 
pounds $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when received. Valley 
Farmers, Murray, Ky. 








BAGS 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
en pounds 





Bags.—Pay market prices for 


ee 


ping. 


$1.50: you 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. ‘Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma “ 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 





We start you without a dollar. 
perfumes, toilet goods. Bxperience 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
mense profits plating auto parts, tableware, etc. 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, I Indiana, 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendett, = 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks {n all U 
sils. Sample pochase, free. Collette Mfg. Co., 

701, Amsterdam. 


. » N. . 


Soaps, <xireal a 
A. Care = 





im- 
rit 





—— 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you aa 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare oF 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madisom 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 





———— 


Agents $240 month. Bonus besides. New auto give = 
Introduce new guaranteed Hosiery; 126 styles. Bs: 
Finest silks. Credit given. Samples furnished. Wilk 
knit Hosiery Co., Dept: 4637, Greenfield, Ohio. 








No dull times selling food. People must ea 
eral distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly. 
ence 


= 





" 


December 17, 1927 


(23) 1301 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





fee 


5138 aha 755 


3147—Mode of Femininity.—Pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 40-inch material with 2 
yards of 36-inch contrasting. 


3136—Decidedly Chic.—Pattern can be had 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material with 4% yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 


~ 3138—Dashing Junior Frock. — Pattern 
comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yard of 
40-inch material with % yard of 27- 
inch contrasting and 4 yard of %- 
inch lining. 


























are 3147 


871—Peter Pan Collar.—Pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 134 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 


874—Perfect Lines.—Pattern can be had in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 32-inch contrasting, 


755—Tends to Slenderize.—Pattern can be 
obtained in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. 











UP-TO-DATE FARMERS DE- 
MAND WEEKLY FARM PAPERS} 


HE most progressive farmers of today 

always want a weckly farm paper. 

Monthlies and semi-monthlies are too 
slow for this progressive age. 

The man who is content with only 
monthly or semi-monthly doses of agri- 
cultural information and inspiration—is 
it not self-evident that such a man is 
less alert, less interested in modernizing 
his business, less concerned about up-to- 
the-minute information affecting his 
crops, stock, and markets, than is the man 
who demands the visits of his favorite 
farm paper every week—52 copies a year 
instead of 12 or 24. 

What would you think if a city business 
man instead of a daily took a tri-weekly? 
The man who demands a modern farm 
Paper every week and pays double money 
to get it—he is the farmer most likely to 
make farm progress in keeping with the 
Progress of the business world. 

And The Progressive Farmer is the 
pre-eminent farm weekly in the South. 


| IN THE POULTRY YARD 


(Concluded from page 20) 
have been held too long should be con- 
demned. It is cheaper to lose orders or 
lose chicks than to gamble with leftovers. 
Leaving chicks in the machine too long 
will ruin them for future use. 


Answer Inquiries Promptly 


. S. CRAIK, advertising manager of 
The Progressive Farmer, in an ad- 











» dress dress before the Georgia Baby Chick As- 











(PUREBRED POULTRY | 


TURKEYS 


—-,-~ 








Pure Giant Bronze a 


4 is the time to select breeding stock. My flock 
_ by 18 months old tom (of the noted Hugo 
n), weight 40 pounds, bred to last season’s pul- 

, — 4 pemnds, Can furnish best choice 
‘oms 5.00 20.00 $25.00. ens, 

$8.00 to $19.00 $ a - 


A. J. HUGHES TURKEY FARM 
Fountain Inn, S. C. 














sociation recently made the following 
statement: “You hatcherymen should ans- 
wer inquiries within 24 hours after re- 
ceiving them. We have more complaints 
because advertisers fail to acknowledge 
orders or inquiries than from all other 
causes. People dislike and will not do 
business with people who neglect to ac- 
knowledge inquiries promptly.” 

Mr. Craik said further, “The secret of 
salesmanship is in having a quality prod- 
uct that can be sold at a fair price and 
that is wanted by a large number of 
people.” 

It is true now that a large number of 
people want quality chicks and that they 
can be sold at a fair price. We must all 
work to get or maintain the product to 
sell. 

Every consideration should be given to 
customers’ complaints. They may be 
right. In most cases they are and car- 
riers might be at fault. Even if you 
know the buyer is wrong, it is good busi- 
ness to satisfy him. It is well to remem- 
ber that a satisfied customer is the best 
advertisement you can get. 


Our poultry shows have proved and 
birds in egg-laying contests have demon- 
strated that we have as fine stock here 
in the South as can be found anywhere. 
If our hatcheries will continue to do their 
part and think more of quality and less 
of capacity, the South will develop into 
the most important poultry producing cen- 
ter of the United States. Let us first 
get the quality and then think about price 
afterwards. 

Our hatcheries are turning out as good 
a chick as hatcheries in any other sec- 
tion. However, other sections must im- 
prove also. We are in a position, how- 
ever, to beat them to it. Let’s do it. 


A, 


F YOU believe in The Progressive 

Farmer and if you believe it would 
help your neighbors to read it, why not 
show them a copy or two—or send us 
their names and addresses and let us send 
them some free sample copies? We'll 
be delighted to do it, and we shall be glad 
to renew your own subscription one year 
free if you collect $1 in subscriptions 
from other people for. us. 





CO., Route 1, Advance, North 








PUREBRED BAB Y 


y CHI CKS 








You can meet th 
Doultr. 
shoul 


ducing strains. 


rows ng ying demand for « for 
Prices are hie » Profit never better. 
know about TRUSLOW THOROBREDS. 

poultry business has developed remarkable egg an 


uality eggs and 

Eve! 4 chick buyer 
ears in the 
meat pro- 


You can make money with Truslow’s big, strong, vigoro 


Thorobred Chicks — Legh 


quote prices. 


orns, 
rite us today stating breed and 


Rocks, Reds and Wya andottes s. 
number you nee: ye Ci 


so We can 
Get our FREE Book, Raising Poultry for P: rofit. 


TRUSLOW POULTRY FARM, Box 24, Chestertown,Md. 











MORE MONEYin 


¥ Blood “Tested 
latiel.<— 


I. will nk YOU to buy “Shenandoah Val- 
ley’? Chicks. 12,000 Breeders are culled 
for high egg production, blood-tested, and 
regularly inspected by the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Best strains of lead- 
ing varieties. 
very chick produced must measure up 
to our high standard of perfection. If you 
are interested in highest quality at reason- 
able prices, write for catalog stating variety 
and number desired. 








MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY, inc. 
HARRISONBURG,VA. 




















Our Huski-hatched 
Chicks from extra large select- 
ed eggs from certified and blood 
tested stock, excel in size, vigor, 
and laying qualities. Huski-hatched 
foundation stocks are leading strains, 
carefully selected, mated and culled. 
Twenty years’ experience. Fair play. Prompt 
deliveries of 100% liveable chicks guar- 
anteed. Lowest prices, quality consid- 
ered, Write for catalog and price list. Aa «wi 
Huski-Hatched Chick Farms, Mt. Solon, Va. you aS) 
Member International Baby Chick Ass’n, ROT 


ELECTRIC 


uarenes CHICKS 


at a reduced price. Most all eggs are from two-year- 
old hens. Our Leghorns are 330 strain and lay a big 
chalk white egg, heavy breeds lay large brown eggs up 
to 290 strains, free range. Ship every Monday to Thurs- 
day of each week. Electric hatched chicks are stronger 
and easier to raise because of even temperature. 


S. C. White Tancred Leghorns 

Br. and Buff Leghorns (non-setters) 7.00 

Barred Rocks and S. C. Anconas... 7.75 

ew Rocks and Wh. “Wyandottes ar 
Rhode Island Reds 7.5 

eS € Black Minorcas (non-setters) He 

Mixed Chicks, Heavy for Broilers.. 6.50 

Mixed Chicks, Heavy and Light... 5.50 

Eggs for setting from above breeds are $1.50 for 15 

eggs. Eggs and chicks prepaid, 100% live delivery 

guaranteed. One dollar will book your order. Write 

for catalog. 

oo FARM CHICKERIES 


Box Stuarts Draft, Va. 





Poet maaptea feat 
secon a Full ores hel pson 
ing, 1D: 


opular, varicti 8. pois Se ship: 
jis .D. Live elivery guar’t’d. 

for pook ong. \cKERY "gee 
Box S in, 


‘at —R — 
THAMPIEN 
Cal cK 


Big rugged chicks from blood tested pa- 

rents having free range the year round. 

14 years of satisfaction because custom- 

ers find Sunshine Chicks live and grow. 

Get our beautiful new catalog that tells all about these 
profitable chicks. Learn how we breed, hatch and ship 
them. This is an opportunity. 
SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, 





Get the catalog. 


R.R.4, CORYDON, IND. 








All 
bi biecs- 
tested, and ceortl- 


CHICKS SHIPPED C.O.D. 
Send only $1.00 and pay postman 
the rest after you see chicks. Pure- 
bred stock selected by expert 
judge. Big Catalog. Write today. 











fled. Carefully 
and inspected for perfect 
health and high egg_ production. 
Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leg- 
Send at once for information on spe- 
- Dept. C 


QUALITY HATCHERY co., Box 652, Lynchburg, Va. 


STOP! LOOK! BUY!!! 


Your BABY CHICKS from a Reliable 
Hatchery. We have the leading breeds. 
12,000 standard bred birds compose our 
breeding flocks. Get our liberal offer, at 
once, on early booked orders. 

















TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. 
. Troutville, Va. 





CERTIFIED BLOOD TESTED 


Mountain bred baby chicks, Rocks, Reds, White Leg- 
horns and Gigits, culled by State experts. Interesting 
booklet, ‘‘Story of Mountaineer Chicks,’’ sent free. 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY 
Box 301, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 








Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
RIVERSID CHICKS—December, January, 
February 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT on orders placed now for ship- 
ment later. Hatching now. Ask for prices. 
pevsenes HATONREY AND POULTRY FARM 

Valuable New Poultry 


Knoxville, Tenn. 

{iS 68 BREED Book Free—100 Pages. 
Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks, 
incubators & brooders at lowest oes. 
America’s greatindustry. My 46th year. 


W.A.Weber, Box 47, Mankato, Minn. 
PUREBRED POULTRY 


Leen 


{ PEDIGREED COCKERELS | 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


100 fine blood tested, state inspected cockerels for 
sale. These birds are from hens with records 200- 
271. Priced to sell at $3.00, $5.00 and $7.50. 
Hanson-Tanered Strains. Order from ad now and 
get a good selection. 


| HOWARD FARM, 

















DUNN, N. C 











SHIPPED C. 
Lowest prices on bred to 4 chicks of all 
leading varieties. Prompt 100% live delivery. 
Catalog free. Sunnycrest Hatcheries, Huntington, W. Va 








EVERLAY cechorns 
The beautiful hen! W. I winter lay- 
ers. Big white eggs. World layers Ameri- 
ean Kes yo Greatest winnere mew 4 


eter, Dood eate nee ae (yak iy free, 
EVERLAY FARM 80x17 Portiand, ind. 


LINN 








PUREBRED LIVESTO CK 





Prepare now. 
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Cream Checks Soften Winter Winds 


The winter income from a few dairy cows will make an aston- 
ishing difference in your fimances during this season. 
At this time, when income from other sources is lowest, Jer- 
seys produce persistently and profitably. 
Secure a few Jersey cows 
able “slack season.” 

For valuable free booklets on Jerseys or assistance 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324 West 23d Street, 


and enjoy a profit- 


in locating cattle, write 


ie & New York, N. Y- 
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DUROC.- JERSEYS 


APL LPP LP PLL 


ome 
SOWS 


PARI eee 


‘Duroc-Jersey 


gilts and three-months-old pigs. 
right kind for quick sale at right 
If you can’t come, write. 


JORDAN DUROC FARM, McCullers, N. ©. | 





sred 
The 


price. 














RED POLLS 
THE MEAT AND 


RED POLL CATTLE “Site BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd ie strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS- LY BROOK FARMS 


hbtaie ith gadgets BB yak AGheé ya. 


7] 





Ability to con- 
sume large quantities of rough- 
age; regularity in calving; great 
production; monthly cash returns 
—these qualities fit Holsteins prof- 
ay into all farm programs. 
Write for —- 


HOLSTEINCTFRIESIAN 


330 Bast Obio Street” Chicago, Ilinole 


rere a 


tie 4 Geet 





Winter dan 


gers 


which ‘may easily cost more than 
a whole year’s supply of oil 





CRANKCASE 


XPERIENCE teaches you that cold- 
weather operation may be hard on 
the engine of your automobile or 

motor truck. Repair expense may pile up. 

But do you know the cause of most 
winter engine troubles? Do you know oserawre 
the remedy? 

















Poor or incorrect winter oil in your 
crankcase speeds wear—perhaps 25%. 

Poor or incorrect winter oil prevents Mobiloil Arctic 
quick engine response to the starter. should be used in Winter (below 32°F.) 
Your batteries may need recharging fre- an 08 Cars OEM 
quently. PASSENGER CARS 








In winter, due to more frequent use Auburn all except Models $4613 666 
of the choke in starting, extra gasoline Saale ee 
. ° . ms evrolet 
slips by your piston rings to dilute your may oa ae 
~ car all except Model. 5 cyls. 
crankcase oil—perhaps as much as a = nuadetnabeatadotoes 
pint in a few difficult starts. 


aeeenennane 
eeeenvnenae 


sen enee 
eeeee 


Eight hours of cold weather driving i. 
. La Salle 
may put a tumblerful of water into your Locomobile 


ee en OEE LEP CCRT TOT: 


crankcase. How? Water vapor, a prod- —" 


° e Oakland 
uct of gasoline combustion, passes the Oldsmobile 


me ms Overland & Ove land Whippet. 
rings and is condensed on the cold walls — Pd 
of your crankcase before your engine 


becomes heated. 


eee eee enneneneneenaee 


_ 
* 
. 


ore eenneee 


soeptbebes 
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How to avoid winter troubles 

















: : If your car is not listed above, consult the 
Many cars require different oil in winter complete Mobiloil Chart at Mobiloil deal- 


than they use in summer. The Mobiloil ers’ for your winter grade of Mobiloil. 


Mobiloil 
Arctic 


aa RM Ce Bl NETS Yoh EY AN ANE BG Be BC fowtenes no 


a a ee Ne ai TOMER Ae UNS 2 he I RR NOY MRR Se 


er ee eee 


BATTERIES 


Engineers have gone into this perplexing 
problem from all angles. Through the 
accuracy of their recommendations and 
the engineering margin of safety it as- 
sures, Mobiloil has become the most 
popular oil in Canada, Norway, Sweden 
and other countries where cold is severe. 

The engine in your automotive equip- 
ment has been analyzed by these experts 
under all extremes of temperature. The 
Mobiloil Chart tells you exactly which 
grade of Mobiloil provides adequate lu- 
brication and brings utmost relief from — 
hard starting, rapid wear and crankcase | 
dilution. 

This chart is approved by 609 manu- | 
facturers of automobiles, motor trucks, 7 
farm tractors and other automotive 
equipment. 

Your nearby Mobiloil dealer has the — 
complete Mobiloil Chart. He will give © 
you a substantial discount on orders for 7 
barrels and half-barrels of Mobiloil. He 7 
also has the newly-designed 10-gallon 
drum which may give you a sufficient ~ 
supply of winter oil for your car, truck © 
or tractor. | 

When you turn to Mobiloil you do | 
not buy a cheap oil. But you do buy the | 
most economical lubrication. q 
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